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PERSONAL 
IRBURNE OFFICER urgently wants Hunting 
Horn to replace one lost in Sicily.—Lt. 
DUNCAN SCOTT, Leys Hospital, Cambridge. 
NTIQUE GLASS & CHINA. Cecil Davis has 
the finest selection of Georgian decanters 
and other table glass. china dessert and tea ser- 
vices, tigures and other single specimens suitable 
fur New Year gifts. to be found in the West End. 
Inspection invivted.—3, Grosvenor Street, New 
Bond Street, W.1. Gro. 313C. 
ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNITURE, 
CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 











A DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James's, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
NTIQUE OR MUDVDEKN (advantageous LO 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners) — 
Very GUUD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS. SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and smal! collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out - of - the - way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street. W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
ana SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166. New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM. for forwarding. 
ROOKLANDS of BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103. New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS. Heath Road, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20.000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 
HARLES ANGELL, &, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit. Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
RADLE, 16th Century. Carved Oak with 
Canopy; lovely specimen in excellent con- 
dition. £40. Also Lady's Old English Worktable, 
24 inches, on lyre supports. Chinese taste ; well 
fitted. £45. Private owner.-—Box 686. 
ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly. W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces. Real 
Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers, National 
and Provincial Bank. 
EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
ASEL PICTURE BY LORD LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A., WANTED. Please offer giving size, 
price, and if possible, photograph.—F. A. DREY, 
32, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 
IREPLACES—for all problems concerning.— 
CHARLES BARKER, Fireplace Consultant, 
33, Jury Street, Warwick. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail — 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 


AVE YOU HEARD the tall story of the six 
foot six officer who was fitted with uniform 
in ten minutes? It is true and it happened at 
MOSS BROS.., 20, King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
ORNBY CLOCKWORK TRAIN, excellent 
condition, 3 extra trucks, 9 extra rails. What 
offers ?—BEADON PRIOR, Salcombe, S. Devon. 


NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in one week. Sendor call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD.. 73. New Bond Street. W.1. 


KNICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and can 
be made from self-measurement if necessary.— 
THOMAS & SONS, 5 Carlos Place. W 1. 


- IFE-LIKE portraits and miniatures can be 
painted from valued photographs, by well- 
known R.A. exhibitor. Moderate fees.—Box 697. 


] INIATURES. Treasured Memories, 
e Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3guineas. Old miniatures perf. ctly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES. 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
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PERSONAL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 











” (peitetior SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67. Hallam Street, W.1. 
putTtick @& SIMPSUN LTD. (Bstablished in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery. Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
UALITY without extravagance. Smokers 
who appreciate a good cigarette can still 
enjoy Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe, an out- 
standing example of the blender’s art. Supplied 
direct from the makers at 12/10d. per 100, £3/3/2 
per 500, £6/6/1 per 1,000; all post free. Send your 
order and remittance to ROTHMANS, LTD., 
Folio C.L., 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
APIDISM—TOO OLD AT SIXTY? Not a bit if 
you take a course of RAPIDISM, fascinating 
new system of nervous and mental rejuvenation, 
approved by leading psychologists.—Write now 
for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
C44, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 
ECONSTRUCTION. 











Landowners’ post-war 
problems examined and recommendations 
made. Copies 1/- post free from THE LAND 
UNION, 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Ms 
BQ EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. ae 


OUTH-EASTERN IRONWORKS and Engineers 
are prepared to produce Agricultural or other 
Implements, and seek new lines for post-war 
production.—Box 642. 


pitas ye or MUSQUASH preferred. A Lady 
would like to purchase a Fur Coat in good 
condition. Full W.X. A fair price given.—Box 659. 
sf GTORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO,. Kendal. Westmorland. ~ 
one and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.-MRS. GORDON, 39 
Cumberland Court. Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575) 


ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
HE BEAUTY OF REMEMBRANCE. 
Commemorative Tablets and Stained Glass 
Windows. Some beautiful Designs with Royal 
Air Force and Regimental Badges, are illustrated 
in a NEW BOOKLET sent on receipt 3d. stamps. 
Book of Inscriptions and Verses (6d.)—G. MAILE 
AND SON, LTD., 367, Euston Rd,, London, N.W.1. 


NCLE JACK. Thanks for asking. Ebe Bath 
Luxuries, please. You can get them at the 
chemist’s.—EILEEN. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street. W.1. 2 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 











EDUCATIONAL _ 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'd. for 

‘Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 

and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195 A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist class Diplomee, EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256. 


HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ? 

If so, get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. All courses at REDUCED FEES. 
Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL 
COACHING by correspondence.—Write for free 
adviceand book Applications Department, L.S.J., 
57. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


RAIN NOW and be prepared t« play your part 
IN THE FOST-WAR WORLD 
at the QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939 
or in the country near Windsor at Clarence 
Lodge, Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 











OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 

offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors. Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From igrs. 

XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 

of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
ONDON, at 33, Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 

Well furnished service suites available on 
daily or weekly terms. Double bed, breakfast, 
bath, 35/- daily, with private bath, sitting room, 
£3 3s. ABB. 1423 











LONDON. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT. 
76-86 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


YOUR ADVANCED H.Q. IN LONDON, 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W1. 
One minute of Selfridges 
MAY, 3741 
Running water and Gas Fires in Bedrooms. 
This well-known GEORGE CROSS Hotel in centre 
of West-end has really comfortable rooms at 
6 gns. weekly inclusive. 
Attractive catering. Produce from own farm. 
RECONSTRUCTED AFTER BLITZ. OPEN JAN. 1 
MASCOT HOTEL 
6-8-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright, newly decorated modernly furnished 
rooms to choose from. Inclusive rates £5 5s. and 
£6 6s. weekly. 
New as well as old clients welcomed. 
WELbeck 9271 


My mavrst 


SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10 


GTRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
(Built 1699) 


The Hotel with a personality for artistic 
atm dsphere, exquisite beds, famous for its cooking. 


No single rooms available. 
Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.”’ Tel.31. 











WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices —TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owrers may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers, (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


AR WANTED. Good price offered for genuine 

low-mileage model from private owner.— 
Particulars to C. MILLER, 54 Warren Street, 
London, W.1. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing: Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery. etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 

Radios, any condition purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1 (Wel 9825, 
Wel 9388): 53, High St., Slough (Tel. 20885). 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 

wanted for cash; also really gooa collections 
Don’t send, write first. SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominstre. 


ECOND-HAND GUNS, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Pistols, Air Guns, Sports Equipment. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE; best prices paid. A 
few second-hand Guns FOR SALE; also new 16b. 
and 20b. single barrel ejector Gun, £9. City Depot 
for Home Guard Accessories Revolvers, Auto- 
matics. All repairs at City prices. Write for 
list of Cartridge substitutes for crop protection.— 
CHAS. RIGGS & CO. (Incorporating E. M. Reilly 
and Co., established 100 years), 22, Wormwood 
Street, London, E.C.2. 
HREE RABBITS for eating once a fortnight 
wanted.—WOODSOME LODGE (Guest House), 
St. George’s Avenue, Weybridge. 
ATCHES WANTED. New. old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C. L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 

















GARDENING 


ULBS—BUY BEST QUALITY ww 
B Darwin Tulips in 5 separate varlotiog Ot 
52/6. Darwin Tulips, splendid mixture “100 7 
47/6. Mendel Tulips in 5 Separate varieti a 
for 57/6. Mendel Tulips, splendid mixture 1m 
52/6. Darwin and Mendel Tulips mixed “10 i 
55/-. Parrot Tulips, Fantasy, per dozen, 7 
Daffodils in 5 separate varieties, 100 for a 
Daffodils and Narcissi special mixture for Se 
alisation 100 for 14/-, 250 for 34/- and 500 ape 
Anemone De Caen, per dozen, 4/-. soe 
Scilla Campunulata, Blue, per dozen : 
20/-. Garlic, per Ib. 15/-. carriage paid, c.w 
VANDEVOORT. Crews Hill, Enfield, \..a, 


LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, wr 

If you use them rightly, doubled 
of growing time saved, finer Vegeta 
round will make you say the same. s 
—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Ch 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND CO 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 14: 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chisle 
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[FISH SEED POTATOES, ex Wi 

Selected stocks English once-gr: 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand 
throughout season.—J. E. ENGL/ 
(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshi) 
at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, e1 


PAVING STONE. Quantity old 

rectangular Paving Stone for S 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. ': 
Scotcu SEED POTATOES. Vig< 

stocks from best districts at con 
Good range of varieties now availa 
or later delivery.—J. E. ENGLA’ 
Ladybank, Fife. 


"THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., Li 

Leicester, were for many year 
the war, the largest makers of Har 
Courts in Great Britain. They wi! 
and material ready for further wo: 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a 
for Post-War Orders for NEW a: 
existing Courts. Would you like tn« 
name down for early post-war att ‘tion? T; 
puts you under no obligation. E.-..-C. Red ag 
Green Top Dressings are still avail: le. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting; no: you!—w, 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs, 


ee _FOR SALE 
BINOCULARS. Stereo Prism, pow 

Perfect condition. Sling ca 
Box 699. 


CAbENDAR of Uld buglish Customs suil! 
Being; post free, 3/-. A Calendar of Flow¢ 
and their Saints; post free, 2/6. Both unique 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon. Reading. 

LASS DUCK BUOK-ENDS, large (cryst 

20/-; small (green or blue), 10/-; small (c: 
tal) 7/6. ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford- 
Avon, Wilts. 


AMMERLESS EJECTOR BEST GUN 
Cogswell & Harrison, recently passed 100) 
cent. by manufacturer, price 45 guineas.—Pen 
Cottage, Hinton Martell, Near Wimborne, Dors 
ADIES' SUITS ‘regulation styles) in count 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. { 
patterns.—_REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberle 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 i1 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHO 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshir 
OSTAGE STAMPS of the U.S.A. Send yol 
want list for us to execute, or ask us 
submit aitractive APPRO.AL BOOKS of af 
period desired. PROMPT SERVICE, FAI 
PRICES.—THE WESTMIN=TER STAMP (@ 
Specialists in U.S.A, Siamps, Regency Hou 
Warwick Street, London, W.1. as 
MITH’S ELECTRIC CLOCK, hanging modé 
combining barometer and thermometer, 04 
230 volts. £10. Old Oak Settle Box Seat, 4 
heavily carved, £35. Old Oak heavily car\ 
Book Case or Display Cabinet, £50. Mahogalj 
Dinner Wagon, three tier, one slightly damage 
£10.—GILBERT, Hilton House, Eccleston, ne 
Chorley, Lancs. 
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TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selectio 
superb copies sent on approval to serious ¢q 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Minta 
superb used moderns.—‘'K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd., 8. 





IELEPHONE WIRE, cheaper than § 
Faulty, insulated, waterproof, suitable { 
fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 55/- (car 
paid) per mile coil, immediate delivery. 5a 
against stamp.—Write Dept. 6, c/o STREET 
6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3.__ 
WEEDS. Your favourite Suit copied (ne 
regulation style) in John Peel Tweed !t0 
£5 2s. Sena 3d. for patterns REDMAYN 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIViNING. The OASIS Pocket DIVI 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 
ARTS, Belcomte House, Bradford-)n-Avon. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restri tons. 





ARRIED COUPLE required tor Berk 

chautfeur-mechanic and wie cook-hou 
keeper, Jady’s maid or housem:.d. Only ‘ul 
experienced weil recommended «pplicants 
sidered. Good wages.—Full partic lars first let 
to Box 651. —_ 

ARRIED COUPLE required 

Houseman with knowled: of valetit 
wife lady’s maid, parlourmaid oF housema 
Good wages.—Fullest particula - of experlé 
first letrer. to Rox 652 


SITUATIONS wa TED _ 


acini araercks lewoman | 


Estate MANAGEMENT: G 
possessing thoroughly sou! 
agricultural bookkeeping ¢» 
personal references, will shc 
M.O.L. permit.—Box 698. 
RADE “A” FARMER, 33, ' 
requires post as Manager, 
life experience arable, stock, h 
farming. Exceptional referen 
essential—_F. LUKIES, Hilltoi 
Bishops Stcrtford, Herts. 
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SON 

net By Direction of W. E. Keys, Esq. PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
“Yc 

be HERTFORDSHIRE 

=n Between Northaw and Cuffley 

resey 

“< NYN MANOR FARM OF 106 ACRES 

cal Situated adjacent to Nyn Park and Great Wood and having frontages and access to Handpost Hill and The Ridgeway, 
“a: about 34 mile from Northaw and 14% miles from Cuffley Station, L.N.E.R. 

— A COMPACT DAIRY FARM with attractive Residence (southerly aspect) and useful Buildings including a modern Cow-house 
eadig for an Attested Herd, and a Cottage, all now let on a yearly Agricultural Tenancy. 

vy Main Sewerage Scheme projected, Companies’ Water, Electricity and Gas available. 

: T The Farm which is town-planned for Residential Development is situated in an area where considerable building development 
ed af took place up to the outbreak of war and a proposed extension of the North Orbital is planned to pass through the property. 
W. FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR 


Solicitor: Mark Lemon, Esq., Barclays Bank Chambers, Finsbury Park, N.4. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Messrs. SCOTT, FORD & CO., 40, Camden Road, Camden Town, N.W.1. 


aad Particulars and Plan Is. per copy. 
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" BETWEEN GUILDFORD & HORSHAM 


ord- 





Station one and a half miles. ’Bus Stop three-quarters of a mile. 


bé Occupying a nice situation Garage for 4. Stabling for 10. 
Dors in the centre of the property, 

ouni the Tudor Residence, Model Farmery. Pedigree 

134. brick built with slated roof, Cowshed for 30. Out- 

ny having all the characteristics buildings. 

NHOI of the period, is in good ordcr 

shshit throughout, and stands 200 THE GARDENS AND 

wh feet above sea level, facing GROUNDS include tennis 

Py South with views, and is hte y 
ral approached by a long drive —. ee abi pga 
.s with three excellent cottages nouse, herbaceous borders. 


A stream intersects the 
grounds. Kitchen and vege- 
table gardens. Greenhouse. 
Orchard. Arable and Pasture 
land in good heart. 


In all about 
150 ACRES 


at entrance. 3 reception, 
a 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
and maids’ sitting room. 


Companies’ electric light, 

power and water. Tele- 

phone. Modern septic tank 
drainage. 





oa FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Vacant Possession of House, 3 Cottages and about 6 Acres on completion. Hunting. Fishing. Golf. 
carri Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,676) 





a 90 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
of GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE AND OVER 1,000 ACRES 


About 1 mile (both banks) of Trout Fishing 
k-h ~ THE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, part of which is reputed to date from the XVIIth Century, 


st let stands 250 ft. above sea level on a sandy soil in a grandly timbered part with distant views, approached by two long avenue 
drives each with lodge at entrance. 

valetit Entrance and inner halls, 4 large reception rooms, 20 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 

satan Central heating. Electric light. Ample water supply. Septic tank drainage. Stabling. Garages (rooms over). 
HOME AND 2 OTHER FARMS. SECONDARY RESIDENCE AND SEVERAL COTTAGES. 

coe THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include terraced lawn, hard tennis court, rose and formal gardens, woodland walks, park 
: and plantations, kitchen garden and orchard. The 5-acre Lake provides Duck Shooting and Fishing. 

wail Hunting, Golf and Shooting 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


The Farms are in hand. Residence under requisition. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (13,895) 














Otay 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Cuttutin Candee Lenten 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT shinier LEEDS AND YEOVIL 


VACANT POSSESSION MAY 1944 
WITH FINE VIEWS OF THE COTSWOLD HILLS AND TOWARDS GLOUCESTER 


NEAR CHELTENHAM 
AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting room and offices 











Central heating. Constant hot water. Main electric light and water. Telephon 
Basins in 5 bedrooms. 


GARAGE. STABLING. 


MATURED AND WELL-STOCKED GARDENS, WITH CHOICE TREES, MAGNO 
ROSES AND SHRUBS. 2SMALL ORCHARDS. 


IN ALL 4 ACRES 


PRICE £6,500. FREEHOLD. OFFERS CONSIDERED 


Apply : JACKSON STOPS, ae ey Glos.; and 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
rel. : Mayfair 3316/7). 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR ONE YEAR OR LONG! 


6 MILES FROM LEICESTER 


on the outskirts of a village. Good views. 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


NEAR BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 
Excellent train service to London | 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE A CAREFULLY MODERNISED XVIIth CENTURY HOt 
WELL PLANNED AND FITTED FOR THE PRESENT OWNER Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Servants’ room and offi 
3 good reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting Central heating. Constant hot water. Main water and electricity. 
room and offices. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. STABLING FOR 6. 
Two oors O e oO lect t ater and gas. 
[wo floors only. Central h aa throughout. Main electricity, water and ga well-stocked garden and paddock, about 


Sandy gravel soil. 
ONE ACRE OF BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 7 ACRES 


LILY POND. 
MANY LOVELY EVERGREEN TREES. FURNISHED 
AN EASILY-RUN HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. NO PLATE OR LINEN 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD RENT 12 GUINEAS A WEEK 


Particulars of :.JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7. Apply: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


NEAR | PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


In a quiet country situation, * mile from main road. Omnibus route. Station 2% miles. 


NOTE.- 





A COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


on two floors only. 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. : ee 
GARAGE. MAIN WATER SUPPLY. ; . P Af Tres 
VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, FULLY STOCKED, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. : 7 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 
ALLIN GOOD ORDER. LOW RATES. 
PRICE £5,500 or Near Offer 


Inspected by: JACKSON STops& STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7). 


FINE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. GREENHOUSE, THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN GOOD ORDER AND WELL EQUIPPED AND 











—— WINKWORTH & CO. 


3 li 
ee 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





WILTS—DUKE OF ‘BEAUFORT’S HUNT SUSSEX 


Main Line Station 14 miles 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE | 
12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. A pero: sa a Yn Bae ers og Bate ee . arene. ¢ — 

Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottages. ane .o. andc.)insome rooms. STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE. ATTRA 
AREA EXTENDING TO160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE GARDENS and GROUNDS with lawns, ere, kitchen garden, paddoc 


REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD [ee Serene om 
Agents: WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Strest, London, W.1. (7028) | Owner’s Agents: WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 


BUCKS _ 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 140 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. The House 
originally a Benedictine Nunnery, with Elizabethan, Jacobean and Georgian additions, occupying a charming situatic n in its park ard beautiful cld lerds. partly encire! 
a fine brick and flint wall. The rooms are particularly light, sunny and well proportioned, and the accommo dation includes : Lcunge hall (abcut 39 ft. by 17 ft.), 3 charming rec: 
rooms, cloakroom, modernised domestic offices, 18 bedrooms ana 5 5 bathrooms. Excellent stabling and garages. 7 good cottages. Farmhouse and buildings. Beautiful old pl 
grounds, excellent kitchen garden. THE LAND INCLUD PASTURE AND ARABLE AND IS OF HIGH QUALITY. 

Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


-wport 16 miles. Station 2 miles. Village 114 miles. Occupying a secluded position about 650 feet on sandstone soil and commanding ee views. 


The brick-built residence in the 
Georgian style is approached by 
two drives, one with entrance lodge. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
bedrooms. Nursery suite. 
5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s 
electric light. Telephone. Spring 
water supply. Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 4 cottages 
including lodge. 
WELL LAID OUT PLEASURE 
GROUNDS including hard tennis 
court, croquet lawn, lake, kitchen 
garden, grassland and woodland. 


OVER 100 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD oe 
unting. Golf. Salmon and Trout Fishing and Shooting available. 

















Agents : “Messrs, KNIGH T, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square. W.1. ___ (38,851) 
WEST SUFFOLK | ADJOINING A. BUCKS GOLF COURSE 
A) TTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN A MARKET TOWN Ms nn 
yet ith ieee Cee Se re aaneene of siege, cereien, otc. EARLY ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE with later additions and a number of historic 


an out half a mile from Station. wat” house is of brick with pantiled on fe atures, built of bric k, Ww ith massive chimneys, stone mullioned windows and tiled roof. 


ee a in an ojjen pontion and approached by 3 drives. Magnificent Banqueting Hall with 

. NT : i Zab Sty meas Brick garage. Loose a — ; gailery, 3 reception, garde n room, 10 bed, and 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 

Pl. sANT GARDEN OF ABOUT HALF AN ACRE on two levels and laid out electric light and water. Telephone. Garages. Stabling. 3 cottages. 
with lawns, herbaceous borders, flower beds, vegetable garden, ete. Well timbered grounds run ¢ So eh gy ee eae 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD ABOUT 13 ACRES.' FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Ag : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY , 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40, 686) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (4148) 


SURREY 


neighbourhood. Under 10 minutes’ walk from Station wim service to Waterloo in about 35 minutes. 





In a favoured residential 








GOLF ON SEVERAL FAMOUS Double garage with room over. 


COURSES. 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, built of THE GROUNDS include lawn, formal 
brick and tile and partly rough-cast, and rock gardens, fruit and vege table 
in a quiet situation. It is in good order gardens, range of glass, etc. In all 


and contains : 

JUST UNDER 1% ACRES 

83 reception rooms, cloakroom, domestic 

offices with maids’ sitting-room, 8 bed 

and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
box room. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & 


All Main Services. RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 














: ’ (40,685) 
Mayfair 371 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gatterten, Winds Lantos 
nN Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 NICHOLAS “ Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
Regent 0293/3377 Established 1882 “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


, STATION’ ‘ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1_ 


ea 


ENJOYING ONE OF THE FINEST VIEWS ON THIS WELL-KNOWN ESTATE | CAVERSHAM HEI GHTS 





AND WITH FRONTAGE TO ONE OF THE COURSES . 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE FOR SALE WITH NEAR READING 
VACANT POSSESSION, AT Station 2 miles. 40 Minutes Paddington. 
WENTWORTH, VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY | A VERY CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Standing high—with unspoilt views PERFECTLY APPOINTED WITH OAK GROUND FLOOR 
































a ™ ela , " ‘ . , CHARMING LOUNGE 22ft. x 21ft. Folding doors divide off dining room. Study. 
ACCOMMODATION : 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (with basins), dressing rooms, ; iggy aca aM oor Bay Pore ‘ ’ 
. 2 bathrooms. Servants’ hall. Well planned domestic offices. Garage (2 cars). 4 bedrooms (wash basins), dressing room, well-fitted bathroom. 
“ Main Services. Central heating. EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. LARGE GARAGE. 
The Grounds are beautifully laid out, comprising large lawn; flagged terrace. Well ALL MAIN SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING 
stocked kitchen garden. Also 1 ACRE Field and small wood. In all about 
3% ACRES SECLUDED GARDENS 
. — i ee : en iil , tf wet aia WITH LOVELY WOODLAND GARDEN 
further particulars with photographs can be obtained on request from the Agents - 
as above. VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
V.5-—~THE OWNER MIGHT POSSIBLY CONSIDER LETTING UNFURNISHED Apply for further particulars to Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, satis F Reading 
FOR A SHORT PERIOD WITH THE OPTION OF PURCHASE. (Tel. 4441-2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, . 
— 
— 
a J AMES STYLES & WHIT LOCK pn 
LACE, S.W.1. 0911 
AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY _ _ —-s - 
OF INTEREST TO PROPERTY OWNERS. NO COMMISSION OR FEES REQUIRED FROM VENDORS. 
M 's, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, London Office, 44, St. James’s Place, 8S.W.1, have many clients actively seeking country properties and for whom they act as surveyors. 
\ ted list of requirements is given hereunder. As stated above vendors will not be responsible to them for any commission or fees if business results. Agents willing to 
c ite will likewise not be expected to share any of their commission. If envelopes are marked “private” they will be opened by one of the firms’ Principals; the designatory 
word should be added. 
: = ee pore erties ey Te PL LEE 
/ 3ET, WILTS, SOMERSET. Serving Naval | EST OF READING (BASINGSTOKE, ALTON, SUSSEX (East or West), GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
‘t wishes to purchase a COUNTRY RESIDENCE PETERSFIELD AREAS). About 1! hours from of about 150-200 ACRES. House of about 7-8 bed- 
character in the South-West of England; West | London; distance from station immaterial. Near village. | rooms, good farm buildings and 2-3 cottages. Early vacant 
preferred, but not essential. Three sitting rooms, | Large rooms. Well-timbered grounds and a small wood | possession not required as client is a prisoner of war; his 
irooms and 2 bathrooms (available or possible). a great attraction. Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms and | Attorney has power to complete purchase now, owner 
lectricity. Garage and stabling. Few acres of | 2 bathrooms if possible. Price not exceeding £6,000. remaining as tenant ee Price not exceeding 
ind. Price about £7,000. ‘Royal Navy,’ c/o | Please mark envelope ‘Governor-General,’ c/o JAMES | £16,000. Reply to “P. W.,’’ c/o JAMES STYLES AND 
S STYLES & — Surveyors, 44, St. James’s | STYLES & W —_ Surveyors, 44, St. James’s Place, | WHITLOCK, 44, St. MS. Place, London, S.W.1. 
London, 8.W London, 8.W.1 — -_ ——————= 
| ee cee ORTH BERKS. In the area north of Newbury— 
OS, OXON, N. WILTS. A small property WITH pssex (N.E.), SUFFOLK, WEST NORFOLK. around Lambourne, Wantage or east of Marlboro’. 
ITS OWN STRETCH OF FISHING is required by | Possession required about ‘April, 1944. RESIDENCE SMALL ESTATE, with nice MEDIUM-SIZE RESI- 
ntleman leaving his present place in the North; no (Georgian in character), suitable for large furniture and | DENCE OF CHARACTER, of between 10-15 bedrooms. 
‘y for possession. The residence should ccntain €-8 | pictures. Three sitting rooms, 6-9 bedrooms, at least | Land up to 500 ACRES (minimum area considered 200 
rome and be modernised. Garage and stabling. Nice 2 bathrooms. Preferably main electricity. No extensive | acres). Must have ample Cottages and really good buildings 
9,00 and a paddock or two. Price not exceeding redecorations or repairs should be necessary. Cottage (or 2). | suitable to house a herd of Guernseys. Price not exceeding 
ne for property meeting all requirements. — ase garden and about 1£ 5-25 acres of land. Price | £30,000. A property such as described is urgently required, 
4 rt Aeac c/o JAMES STYLES & ee, Surveyors, | about £6,000.-—“‘ Lieut.-General,” c/o JAMES STYLES AND | Reply to “G,” c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
o +, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1 | Wamear Surveyors, 44,St.James’s Place, London,S.W.1. | James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘*Salanlet, Piccy, London.’’ Paes 


Favourite NORTH-WEST RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT Far Cashes eeraatien. 
WITHIN 10 MILES OF TOWN ALTON HEATH, SURREY 


Occupying a superb position 580 ft. up. 20 miles from Town. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENC:: 
One of the most beautifully appointed MODERN RESIDENCES WITH WELL-PLANNED 
now in the market 








ACCOMMODATION ON 
TWO FLOORS 


Oak panelled hall, dining room 
and lounge opening to loggia. 
Full-size billiards room. 

7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. 

Central heating. 

All main services, 
Hand basins in principal 
bedrooms. 
DOUBLE sates. 


EXTENSIVE LAWNS, 
HARD TENNIS COURT, Ete. 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W. (Tel.: “a 8222.) 


45,697) 





All main services. 


Garages. 


LAWNS, ROSE WALKS, 


Hall, 3 lofty reception rooms, billiard room. 
principal having hand basins), 4 bathrooms. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE, TENNIS 
PROLIFIC 
ORCHARD, ETC. 


ABOUT 4%, 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500. 


JUST ON THE MARKET 


Recommended by: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Lovely sheltered position on a spur of the Cotswolds, enjoying fine views. 
service and Village, 2 miles from fine old Town with two main line stations. 


Close to bus 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
STONE BUILT WITH TIMBERED GABLES AND SLATE ROOF 


Maids’ sitting room. 8 bedrooms (the 


Central heating. 


Stabling with man’s rooms over. 


YD OTHER 


FRUIT AND KITCHEN GARDENS, 


ACRES 


POSSESSION MAY, 1944 


(w.50,914) 





Hall, 4 reception and finely 
panelled billiard room, sun 
parlour, 10 bedrooms, bath- 
dressing room, and 5 bath- 
rooms. Complete domestic 
offices. Companies’ ser- 
vices. Constant hot water. 
Central heating. 
Garages. Lodge and cot- 
tages. Farmery, etc. 
Maguificontiy timbered 
pleasure grounds, with 
lawns, hard tennis court, 
productive kitchen garden 
small orchard, 10 acres of 
parkland, etc. 


In all about 18 ACRES. 


Recommended by the Sole Agents 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S. W. A. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ~ 


(Tel.: REG. 7 





ESSEX 


1 mile from old market town. Good sporting district, adjoining a private pari:. 
UNUSUAL CHARACTER COTTAGE 


WITH THATCHED ROOF CONTAINING A WEALTH OF OLD 0: 


3 reception rooms, 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
PLEASANT GARDEN OF ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

Agents : 


IINS, LTD., 6 Arlintion Street, “S.W. ‘1. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


HAMPTON &'$ 


4 or 5 bedrooms, 


bathroom. Double garage. 


(Tel.: REG.8222); and at 
(M.45,789) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD (243.) 








(1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines.) 








~ AUCTION 


WANTED 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS 





LEICESTERSHIRE 


“THE OLD COURT HOUSE,” FOXTON, 
(within one mile of East Langton Station, 
L.M.S. Railway Main Line, 3 miles from 
Market Harborough and 13 ‘from Leicester). 
THIS CHARMING SMALL FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, perfectly equipped 
and in exemplary condition, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, complete offices, etc. All modern 
conveniences. Tastefully displayed gardens, 
Model Buildings. 2 ACRES. Also additional! 
45 acres off-lying land ig farm-house and 
modern cottage. VIT VACAN 

POSSESSION. For SALE ‘by. AUCTION on 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1944, unless 

sold ae.” 


Detailed particulars from the Auctioneers: 


Messrs. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
9, St. Mary’s Road, Market Harborough. 


FOR SALE 


KENT, 12 miles. Distinctive attractive 
House, two floors. 6-7 bedrooms, 3-4 
reception, 2 baths. Secondary stairs. Charming 
secluded grounds. £6,000. Some furniture. 
Post-war payment and possession. Freehold. 
—C/o ABBOTTS, 32, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 











UFFOLK. 6 acres. £5,000. Lovely Tudor- 
style Residence in well-timbered natural 
grounds with miniature lake. Quiet, secluded, 
unspoilt situation, 17 miles from [pswich and 
well away from coast. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 7-10 bed (6 with fixed basins), 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Main electricity. 
Aga cooker and bviler. A perfect home, most 
easily run. About £4,000 spent on property 
since early 1939.—Woopncock & Sox, Ipswich. 





FARM 


LEICESTERSHIRE. Excellent Dairy and 
Sheep-rearing Farm. 
FOR SALE AS INVESTMENT, 

Rental £232. Price £4,000. No tithe. Land 

x £6. Brick-built farm-house. Ample 
buildings. 207 Acres. Immediate sale desired, 
G. TROLLOPE & —_ 25, Mount Street; 
London, W.1. (c 68 47) 





CASTLES 


ANTED. Picturesque Old CASTLE. 
Purchase or lease, for preservation.— 
Box 696. 





HESHIRE. Wanted to purchase Freehold 

Property with medium-sized house of 

character, home farm and up to about 50 Acres 
good laud.—Full particulars to Box 633. 





COUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half a century have deult solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASEKS von their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Kegeut 2431. 





COUNTRY PROPERTY OWNERS wish- 
ing to sell quickly, and to take advantage 
of present high prices obtainable, should 
communicate with BENTALL, HORSLEY & 
BaLvory, 134, Brompton Road, 5.W.3, who 
have spe! ‘cialised exclusively in selling country 
houses for half a century, and have a waiting 
list of some hundreds of buyers for country 
oy pea in all parts of England, from 
£2,000 to £15,000. All instructions handled 
personally by one of the partners. No pre- 
iminary fees. "Phone Ken. 0152 or send 
details with photographs if possible. 





Home COUNTIES. Furnished Residence 
required from March, 1944, within about 
40 miles of London with all main services, 
having following accommodation, 3 reception 
rooms, 7-3 bedrooms, 1-2 bathrooms, good 
girden.—C. A. “pan Ry Minton House, 
Marshbrook, Church Stretton, Salop. 


SCOTLAND. Wanted to purchase for 

private occupation after the war, Residen- 
tial Estate of ujwards of 3,000 Acres, partly 
arable and partly hill ground. Good pheasant 
coverts and convenient for hunting essential. 
Please send particulars in first instance to the 
Advertiser’s Surveyors, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, who will be 
retained by him in an advisory capacity when 
buying. 





SOUTH- -WEST OF LONDON (up to 30 
miles). Wanted, medium House with up to 
40 Acres of mixed land. Immediate porsession 
not necessary. £3,000-£6,000.— Box 664. 





SURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, 

LTb., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- 
borue Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) 





SURREY OR SUSSEX. Farm wanted 
100-200 acres. Modern or modernised 
house and good buildings essential. Must be 
in good running order with reliable Manager or 
Foreman. Immediate inspection. Send full 
particulars and all-in price.—Lox 677. 





WwW EST COAST (PREFERABLY). 
Advertiser willing to purchase now with 
possession after the war, Sporting Estate. 
Comfortable house near sea, scme stalkirg and 
rough shooting, and river affording sea trcut. 
Mainlard esscitial. Tp to 4£6,000. Particu- 
lars to be sent in first instarce to Jc#N D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Sq., London, W.1. 


TO LET 











Home COUNTIES. Would you sell your 
house if an exceptionally good price 
were offered ? JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
have literally dozens of buyers for compact 
Small Houses in all parts of the country, but 
especially in the Home Counties. The demand 
is most keen for 5-7 rooms, 2 or $ sitting 
rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. 

lh within 12 ian is 
see te most If interested, please 
send sasthoutngs | photographs (moet 
important) to—23 Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1, marked “‘A.F.H.” 


ce ORNWALL. Lovely Georgian Residence. 
A beautiful house furnished with antiques, 
in charming sea, woodland and Fal River 
surroundings, standirg in own gardens and 
grounds with private access to Fal Creek. 
5 reception, 10 principal bedrecms (all h. & c.), 
all modern conveniences. To let furnished 
for year or Icnger. Apply: STOCKTON AND 
PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. 


SOMERSET. To let, Farmhouse, furnished, 
4 — Wellington. Aga cooker, bath 
(h. ¢c.), ete. 2 sitting-rooms, 3 bedrooms 
and Ay Write — Box V.222, Lez anp 
NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool. 





BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


BE RKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country ‘Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES.— 

The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIppoy, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1834.). 


DEVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and _ medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
ir invited to communicate with 

essrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


H AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road 
Southampton.—W ALLER & kina,’ FAL 
Business established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.I., F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE & 
Ow8n, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


S“Foonee AND EASTERN COU INTIES. 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estat Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. —_ 
San.’ SURREY, HAMPSH RE and 
T. To buy or *sell a County Estate, 
House or Cottage in these counties, consult 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Brides 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgam: ‘cd_wit 
‘DOWLER & Co., Petersfie’, Hants 
(Petersfield 359). — 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING C NTIES. 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Hea: <pecia = 
in High-class Residences and Est=.°s, m0. 
of which are solely in their hands. re 
LA 


WEST re AND M 
A 
RISON 


'y Leading Agents : 

CH. ae, BF & H tines) 
of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 204 (2 os 
YORKSHIRE and NOR i aBBE 

COUNTIES. Landed, * eae tial iD 
Agricultural Estates—BARKER, ON. uart 
Lewis, F.S.1, F.AL, 4, Park Sq 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 28427.) 
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has been the subject of enormous expenditure and is in 
The walled gardens of about 3 acres 
with fine old cedars include swimming pool. 


first-rate order. 


court and prolific kitchen garden. 


10 or 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
staff sitting room and good domestic offices. 


garage, etc. 


THE LEASE IS FOR DISPOSAL WITH POSSESSION 
AND AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY OCCURS 
OF SECURING A VERY BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY ON 


MODERATE TERMS. 


Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | 


sive gardens. 
Hard tennis 


houses. 


2 cottages, 
FISHING 





Stabling and other useful buildings. TWO 
EXCELLENT FARMS, with first-rate 
15 COTTAGES. 


An EXCEPTIONAL SPORTING ESTATE 
with about 90 acres of well-placed coverts. 
in a trout stream flowing 
through the property. 


THE ESTATE IS IN A RING FENCE, 
WITH THE HOUSE IN THE CENTRE. 


RENT ROLL OVER £1,300 PER ANNUM 


An exceptional opportunity to purchase now at a reasonable price, with post-war possession. 


Se 
5, MOUNT ST., if J ‘% S H ENSON Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 ( R I & y ‘ | Established 1875 

SUSSEX WANTED BUCKS 
Near Horsham Great Missenden 3 miles 
—_ . ‘ N DORSET, or S.W. Counties. AN OLD HOUSE. | 
Within 1% miles of two stations. I 7-9 bedrooms with 50 acres of land. | The RESIDENCE, designed by a well-known artist 35 years 
AN )LD TUDOR-STYLE MANOR HOUSE ago, is placed on high ground and part of a large estate. 
T STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS. ITHIN 60 MILES OF LONDON. Up to 500 | Lounge Hall, 3 recepticn recms. kitchen and ‘“‘ Aga” cooker. 
WITH w ACRES. Park and small modernised house. Would 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
$80 et, Snowe te er einer, < reception rooms, two | BAY SBOS0- 
iv reat hall and gallery, ption , tw ? af 7 
om. @ staircases, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. - a la ee on | ELECTRIC LIGHT AND TELEPHONE. 
in electricity and telephone. Modern drainage. TT ecenm eet ergs Metene ren 100 acres. he ee CENTRAL HEATING RECENTLY INSTAILED. 
Garage and stabling. Cottage. wait for possession of house till after war. GARAGE. STABLING AVAILABLE. 
pLI SURE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND GROUNDS, INCLUDING KITCHEN GARDEN. 
SURROUNDED BY TREES. [NX ount. sone “‘“" se ent a, a IN ALL ABOUT 
" over or edigree herd. ottages, | 
pAl OCK, KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD. | put would wait for possession of house. Pay up to £30,000. | 4 ACRES 
“, yi | TO LET UNFURNISHED 
2 HOUSES AND FARMS are urgently required by many | 4 caer : 
buyers waiting for suitable properties. FOR 3, 5, OR 7 YEARS AT A REASONABLE RENT 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD he ge np or their hing . oll ON, 
or a send particulars to: M RS. J § NSON, | Further particulars: 
Age: : CURTIS & HENSON, 6, Mount Street, Wl; | 5, Mount Strest, W.1. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. —_(16,288.) 
23, MOUNT S8T., WI N & o¢ Grosvenor 
anc /ENOR 8Q.. LONDON, W.1 I 4 . 1441 
iSTORIC GEORGIAN HOUSE PERFECT POSITION IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 
Easy reach of favourite market town, with express trains to London. Well placed for hunting. 
ON AN OLD-WORLD COMMON 
A SMALL TUDOR MANOR AND ESTATE OF 1,000 ACRES 
About 12 miles rom London near Richmond. % ~ 
Fae age oy — a yee } aprons el 
istic of the period. and dressing 
TH! LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE, rich in charac- | rooms, 4 bathrooms, galleried hall, 3 fine 
teristio features including a remarkably fine staircase, | reception rooms. Charming but inexpen- 





Sole Agents: WILsoN & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














——e 
es 
1 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


REGENT 2481. 





Longcroft, Hildenborough, Kent. 
Trevia, Camelford, Cornwall. 
Clemsfold, Horsham, Sussex. 

Rhydda Bank, Parracombe, Devon. 
Westcroft, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
Durley, Chelsfield, Kent. 

Chantry Down, Guildford, Surrey. 
Windacres, Charlwood, Surrey. 

Dean Court, Botley, Oxon. 
Wingham, Claygate, Surrey. 

Little Surries, Ashurstwood, Sussex. 
Shalden Park, Alton, Hants. 
Nurscombe, Bramley, Hants. 

Tudor Lodge, Baldock, Herts. 
Sirmoor, Farnham, Surrey. 
Wickhams, Maidenhead, Berks. 
Dalwhinnie, Limpsfield, Surrey. 
Combe Farm, Dittisham, Devon. 
Bindon House, Taunton, Somerset. 
Bullards, Ware, Herts. 

Pelham House, Bardwell, Suffolk. 
Lime House, Tilford, Surrey. 
Budleigh, Moretonhampsted, Devon. 
Crickfield, Meopham, Kent. 

Tighe an rias, Chorley Wood, Herts. 
Grove Cottage, Newbury, Berks. 
Rookwood House, Wittering, Sussex. 


Halfway House, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 


The following is a selection of F. L. 


Graham Lodge, Bookham, Surrey. 
Homefield, Walton Heath, Surrey. 
Ducks Hill House, Northwood, Middlesex. 
Higher Mead, Wincanton, Somerset. 
Rye House, Boars Hill, Oxford. 
Belton Lodge, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Inglespring, Bradfield, Berks. 
White House, Royston, Herts. 
Chantry House, Honiton, Devon. 
Cartbridge, Send, Surrey. 
Stillwater, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
Bridge House, Sonning, Berks. 

The Grange, Bow, Devon. 
Highcroft, Woodchester, Glos. 
Cassiobury, Wadhurst, Sussex. 
Chudleigh, Bidborough, Kent. 
Talltrees, Crockham Hill. Kent. 

Old Cottage, Whitwell, Herts. 
Chears Orchard, near Henley, Oxon 
Taena, Lydney, Glos. 

Alphington, Frimley, Surrey. 
Elsinore, Banstead, Surrey. 

Red Lodge, Orpington, Kent. 
Ashridge, Totnes, Devon. 
Brimstone Wood, Meopham, Kent. 
Fairlawn, Cheam, Surrey. 
Ockhams, Edenbridge, Kent. 
Westcote Manor, Kingham, Oxon. 


MERCER & CO.’S Recent Sales. 


| 


Blackmore End, Wheathampstead, Herts. | 
Lower Holywych, Cowden, Kent. 

Wee Croft, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 
Staplewecd, Horem. Sussex. 

The Elms, Wincanton, Somerset. 


Sandfield, Totnes, Devon. 
Stoneridge, Platt, Kent. 


Wall House, Hertford, Herts. 
Crofton Farm, Orpington, Kent. 
Tittle Hall, Windsor, Berks. 
Kinghoe, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
Bourne Farm, Tonbridge, Kent.‘ 
Downlands, Chird, Somerset. 


Mapleweed, Cherm, funey. 


Malir Rurgalcw. I'csh: m, Sussex. 
Chafferd Rise, Faccembe, Kat. 
Rotehmore Farm Chesham, Bucks. 
Littlecroft, Weybridge, Surrey. 
Peartree Farm, Hever, Kent. 

The Hermitage, Boxmoor, Herts. 
Red Cettage, Harling. Nerfolk. 
Christmas Place, Edenbridge, Kent. 


Trelew. Mylor, Cornwall. 


H:m Court. Taunton, Scmerset. 

Horton Ledge, Hackleten. Northants. 

Old Farm, Ceekpole Green, Berks. 
Kitsbridge, Copthorne, Sussex. j 


Kingswood Firs, Hindhead, Surrey. 
Scrips, Coggeshall, Essex. 
Arnewood House, Hordle, Hants. 
Tilden Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 
Bracken Priory, Gaddesden, Herts. 
Pinecroft, near Honiton, Devon. 
Old Rectory, Minchinhampton, Glos. 
Hollybank, Emsworth, Hants. 
Deepdene, Frimley, Surrey. 

The Orchards, Ashley Green, Herts. 
The Range, Shepperton, Middlesex. 
Priory Close, Gaddesden, Herts. 
Hilltop, Guildford, Surrey. 

Bracken Hall, Kesgrave, Suffolk. 
Three Oaks, Pyrford, Surrey. 
Chilla, Landford, Wilts. 

Barton Spinney, Washington, Sussex. 
Old Place, Sutton Valence, Kent. 
Green Farm, Smallfield, Surrey. 
Little Hut, Sanderstead, Surrey. 
Braeside, Ockley, Surrey. 

Field End, Bray, Berks. 

Exrniey Place, Chichester, Sussex. 
Austin House, Frome, Somerset. 
Derrydown, Andover, Hants. 

Old Rectory, Bishopstoke, Hants. 

| Valleyfields, Woldingham, Surrey. 





OWNERS who are desirous of effecting a QUICK AND ADVANTAGEOUS Sale are invited to send particulars to F. L. MERCER & CO. 
(as above), who for over half a century have specialised in the Sale of Resideatial and A¢ricultural Properties in the Country— 


ranging in price from £3,000 to £20,000. 


OVER 3,000 ACTIVE PURCHASERS ON THEIR WAITING LISTS 








ROMPTON ROAD, 
_ONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





VERY SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 









Only just in the Market. 


Inspect quickly. 
¢ West Sussex - Hampshire 
Borders 


Beautiful Home of Charm and 
Character. Ith Century, 
now modernised with every 
convenience. 3 reception, 5 
bed, fitted basins. Bath. 
Main electricity. | Company’s 
water. Pretty gardens and 
addock. 9 ACRES. Fishing, 
hooting. Golf. Vacant 
Possession. All in absolute 
perfect order. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


Sole Agents : BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRy, as above. 


RARELY OFFERED IN LOVELY SUSSEX 


GENTLEMAN'S 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM 
NEAR 30 ACRES 
intersected by a stream and with 
wooded pond. Picturesque. 400 
years old farmhouse; oak beams, 
open fireplaces, etc., 3 reception, 
5 bedrooms, bath. Main water. 
Co.’s electric light. Good farm 
buildings. Lovely old barn. 
Modern accredited cowhouse. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION 
FOR SALE. FREEHOLD AT 
REASONABLE PRICE. 


BENTALL, HORSIEY & BALDRY, 
as above. 
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amex GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = gractuge. 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.w.i 
25, MOU NT _ST., _GROSVENOR SO., W.1. 


~ TUDOR GEM IN SURREY IN DOWNS BEHIND EASTBOURNE | 


500 feet up. Overlooking Go'f Course with gate thereto. HISTORIC FARM FOR RESTORATION AFTER WAR 








a, 


WM i 
Nada 
iy... LH ia Hl. 


At present comprising PAIR OF FLINT COTTAGES, GREAT BARN, etc. 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND ENLARGED IN KEEPING have been prepared for conversion into a charming old-world home of sor 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall with beautiful oak stairs. Panelled drawing bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms, etc., with all main servi 


room, dining ee AD cate eave Come and Flat. 2%, ACRES. MORE LAND PROBABLY AVAILABLE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.1993) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. a 


ims’ RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “==> 


HEREFORDSHIRE RENOWNED WYE VALLEY COUNTRY 


In a most lovely situation commanding delightful and extensive views to the Black Mountains. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
For SALE PRIVATELY with about 306 or 1,200 ACRES 
SMALL ELIZABETHAN PERIOD HOUSE OF EXQUISITE CHARM, BUILT OF WARM RED STONE WITH STONE TILED R&OF 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION THROUGHOUT AND REPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
11 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, SALON, FINE ORIGINAL PANELLING AND OTHER CHARMING CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 
Central heating throughout. Electric light. Estate water supply. Lavatory basins in many bedrooms. 
BEAUTIFUL INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND PARK. 




















GRAND_HOME FARMJAND FOUR OTHER FARMS. SMALL RESIDENCES AND HOLDINGS. SEVERAL COTTAGES. VALUABLE WOODLANDS. 
1%, MILES FISHING IN THE RIVER WYE 
PRODUCING A SUBSTANTIAL RENT ROLL AND FORMING A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT IN LAND 
POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE AND HOME FARM AVAILABLE ON COMPLETION 


Further details, Plan and Schedule of Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1, who most confidently recommend this First-class Estate 
from personal inspection. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO 


Central (Established 1799) Telegrams : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS LAND AGENTS. a: Senpae 


29, FLEET STREE T, LONDON, E.C.4 


KENT 


Facing a Common. London 15 miles. 








THIS ATTRACTIVE Ves) | ' kK 5 : Ge ’ we EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS 
HOUSE A Bp aae ‘a: ye pee = 7 9 ABOUT 23, ACRES 


9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath rooms, ; B= ‘ ies ~ i i : ; £ TO BE SOLD 
4 reception rooms. _ a : = 4 pat 
FREEHOLD 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGES, tae at i _ WITH POSSESSION AFTER 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE is Cutie ; oon a pteicsasiiiiae: ee THE WAR 


Owner’s Agents : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO.., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344/5/6/7.) 











CHELTENHAM AND NORTH ie & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 . SUFFOLK 


COTSWOLDS Grosvenor 2861. _ Telegrams : “‘Cornishmen, London.” —__ : — Bn Sch cee mn 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS PERIOD QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE. 50 or 100 ACRES . Tudor 
(Established aon of Sound arable and old pasturé 
ytd ta) rs of @ —. my mination from Visteon, mite —. Amidst large private estates. house with bath (h. & c.), vvy good 
Tor sale E, modernised but with ORIGINAL buildings, cottages, ample w er. 
ee EROMEH Ah , SUR yureee Ape a” FEATURES. 4 reception, 5 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms (all h. & c.), Central heating. Freehold £7, ioe. peoaiies M’ xaelmas. 
yg Yay Aga cooker. Main services Large garage, stabling. Chauffeur’s cottage. 1lor2 WwW Ss Ipswi 
( ) cottages optional HARD TENNIS COURT. Pleasure grounds and pastureland. oopcock & Son, Ip 
Strongly recommended for after war occupation.—TRESIDDER «& Co., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1 oe ee a Seen E8595). 
DEVON and S.& W. COUNTIES SUPERB PROPERTY. EXPENSIVE BUT EXCELLENT FOR LINAGE 
FOR SELECTED LISTS OF ERTS (between Hitchin and Royston). Bus service connects. For sale, really ADVERTISEMEN 
FIRST-CLASS MODERN CHARACTER COUNTRY RESIDENCE, OF PROPERTIES INDEXE! 
PROPERTIES rye south. oa —— ye 200 yards. a oa cloakroom, 3-4 reception, COUNTIES 
yathrooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room. Yoodwork limed oak and pine. Central 1 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I. beating. Main electricity and water. Telephone. Large garage. Delightful gardens (For Sale, To Let, sen na a 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. Tel. : 3204. 77 South Audley — wo ee eee eine: waa emt FY 1 PRO. ; 
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wigan JOHN D. WOOD & CO. "iz 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
HAMPSHIRE TROUT FISHING 


14 miles from the market town and 14 hours from London 
A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
PROPERTY OF 82 ACRES 
WITH FIRST-CLASS, WELL PRESERVED TROUT FISHING INCLUDING 
SOME DOUBLE BANK WATER. 
MODERNISED HOUSE (at present requisitioned) 





Lounge hall, 3 sitting-rooms, 9 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Electric light by water 
turbine (costs nothing). Central heating in most rooms. Excellent outbuildings and 
cowstall for 9. 

COTTAGE (5 rooms and bathroom). 

LOVELY RIVERSIDE GARDENS WITH FINE TREES. 
FREEHOLD £13,500 
WITH POSSESSION OF THE FISHING ON COMPLETION. 
INCOME FROM THE REMAINDER, £375 PER ANNUM. 

(62,176) 





Recommended by_JOHN D. Woop_& Co., from whom further particulars may be obtained, 23, Berkeley ana London, W.1. 











E Y POSSESSION. 
GLOS. BEAUFORT COUNTRY. 
1 mile from main line station. 


Li \ELY OLD GABLED STONE AND STONE-TILED 
TUDOR MANOR FARMHOUSE 


WITH OPEN STONE FIREPLACES AND MULLIONED WINDOWS. 
Near a village and with distant views. 
4 reception, 4 main bedrooms, 6 secondary and staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Septic tank drainage. 


Central heating and independent hot water supply. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS AND OTHER USEFUL BUILDINGS. 


DELIGHTFUL WALLED AND PAVED GARDENS IN ALL ABOUT] 
25 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £9,000 


Further particulars from"JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (73,288) 














Regent 
4304 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


“LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT — 


In beautiful 'well-wooded ‘country near the sea and between Between Aylesbury and Buctingham, convenient 
the Parklands of two large Estates. for Main Line Station to London. 


A WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 
UP-TO-DATE WITH MODERN REQUIREMENTS AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
P 7 OF CHARACTE 


Main electricity and water. ae heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 

Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 

24 ACRES 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly 
recommended. (16,730) 











BETWEEN MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM 


| Situate over 400 ft. above sea level in a delightful old 
| village within convenient reach of main line stations. 
| 
' 


AN ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK HOUSE 





HANTS 
Splendidly situate with delightful views over the River Hamble 
and Southampton Water 
TO BE SOLD 


see An ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in the late Georgian style 
inge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, containing hall, 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 


Main Services. Central Heating. 3 bathrooms. 
Guest House (4 beds). Lodge. Outbuildings. Main Electricity. Central Heating. 


Water Supply. 
Pici\uresque old-world gardens with lawns, flower 


ond 4 e i ; ie 2 Cottages. Ample Outbuildings. 
gardens, kitchen garden, unning stream wi . , ‘i - 
waterfalls, 2 paddocks, in all Delightful well-timbered gardens, orchards, walled kitchen 


garden, pasture and arable, in all 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 


OVER 34 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Inspected and recommended by OSBORN* & MERCER, 
Agents OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,573) b 


MAPLE & Co, Lr, 





containing om room (40 ft. x 24 ft.), 2 a, reception 
ooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathroom: 


Main services. Central heating. 


Excellent Groom’s cottage (with 5 beds, 2 reception, 2 baths) 


2 other cottages, 3 garages, stable yard with range of 
loose boxes, cowhouses, etc. 


Matured gardens and pastureland, in all 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,447) 














5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(Regent 4685) 


‘TENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 








ied for Insurance,Probate,etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 


1 ACRE 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 


large Bathroom ~ Lo offices. Electric 6-7 bedrooms, large 











REET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


a very nice hall about 13 ft. square with 
fireplace, large drawing room, dining room, 
excellent offices with small sitting room for 


ids. 
light, gas rage. There is also a | M2 
ducted in T Co piece of ani’ with small boat-shed and ae mw — 
ucted in Town and Country | ianding stage to river. with fing shrubberies, iawn, kitchen 
garden. e house we oa 
~LY—MAPLE & CO.,5,@RAFTON Pe A eae doors, fine oak staircase, etc. 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. uy 


BERKS KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS | CHISLEH URST 
VALUATIONS Bray-on-Thames, near Maidenhead on very high ground with fine view. | High up with a pleasant view. 
OR SALE AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE FOR SALE 
RNITURE and EFFECTS = | Fora garden of about FRHOUSE. on er aan ae beeen AN, EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PRO- 


PERTY, comprising well appointed 
residence with all modern comforts in 
beautiful grounds of about 744 ACRES, 


bathroom. and ——— by two long drives. Fine 


4 Spacious garage hall, 3 very good _ tion rooms, billiards 


ACRE | room, 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Efficient 
central heating. Garages for 5 cars. 
Cottage, etc. Beautiful gardens and wood- 
lands, orchard, ete. Moderate price. 

Highly’ recommended by “MAPLE & Co., as 





Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. | above. 
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cae ear aa, SOUTHAMPTON ; 
a aAS FOX, F Wy I, F.A.L, FO & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1 
‘ T, BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A... 
. ST RT -AS.1L., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS, BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC. Prox Si arate aga BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








PERTHSHIRE 


4 miles from Aberfoyle in the Rob Roy Country. Standing above Loch Ard, one of the most beautiful Lochs in Scotland. 
Commanding fine views over delightful Highland scenery. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE c Garage and chauffeur’s house, co: 
‘ ; , Boathouse and Right of Brown ‘> 
MODERN RESIDENCE me ’ é » Yard ; Fishing on Loch Ard. 


IN PERFECT CONDITION nie Sie THE GARDENS AND GROU 
THROUGHOUT . re ARE WELL LAID OUT 
MAINTAINED, AND INCL 
ee dee . LAWNS, HARD TENNIS CO) 2 
¢ principa ead an ressing rooms, GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN 
2 fitted bathrooms, servants’ bedrooms - 
and bath, 3 reception rooms, lounge, ‘ e tk 2 HEATEDGREENHOUSES,VIN 
servants’ hall, kitchen and complete “ ~~ ay Py PEACH HOUSE, ORCHARD, 
offices. —— a Seg RT EIT re , THE WHOLE EXTENDING 1 
aaaiioael . AREA OF ABOUT 


} 


Parquet flooring throughout the house. 


Private electric lighting. Central . . 
heating. ia ; : 6¥%, ACRES 


For detailed particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and 117 Western Road, Brighton 1. 





MESSRS. FOX & SONS BORDERS OF THE NEW FORES7 


5 mile, 5 i ; 
Estate Agents miles from a Market Town. 16 miles from Bournemouth 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Standing 165 feet above Sea Level. 


BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, BRIGHTON 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 
Electric lighting plant. Garage. Stabling. 2 Bungalows. 


have large numbers of applications for country properties of 
all descriptions, particularly in the NEW FOREST AREA and 


in all districts of HAMPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, SOMERSET, THE GROUNDS INCLUDE KITCHEN GARDEN AND GRASSLAND, THE 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
DORSET and SUSSEX 


9 ACRES 
OWNBRS or their SOLICITORS are invited to communicate with the Firm at their PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


HEAD OFFICES, 44/52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH; | 
2, GIBBB ROAD, SOUTHAMPTON; or 117, WESTERN ROAD, BRIGHTON. | For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOR SALE 


SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS | PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


VERY PROFITABLE PARTLY DEVELOPED BUILDING 
ESTATE 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE POST-WAR ACTIVITY. 


FOX & SONS, ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS WITH 
OFFICES IN BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON AND 
BRIGHTON, ARE PREPARED TO UNDERTAKE RENT 


FREEHOLD COLLECTIONS IN EITHER OF THOSE DISTRICTS OR 
Main drainage, ae Des _ ee. IZ Ra yd yom ge and sewered. | INTERMEDIATE AREAS 
3 ; VALU P SITES, AND 
ABOUT 268 PLOTS oy —— — os THEY HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST PROPERTY MANAGEMENT DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE PROVINCES, AND THEY ACT FOR MANY WELL-KNOWN 
PRICE £21.000 FOR THE WHOLE PROPERTY OWNERS, BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES AND BUILDING 
d | SOCIETIES. ALL CLIENTS RECEIVE DETAILED STATEMENTS AND 


USUAL PRE-WAR SELLING VALUE ABOUT £120 PER SITE. PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
GENUINE BARGA | 





Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 





TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 
TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHARMINGLY CHARMING SECLUDED AND 
SITUATED } eee ee ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT 


MODERN DETACHED ae ; t hers ; i ae wed GROUNDS, COMPRISING SHADE 
d Piet) LCL LAWNS, ROCK GARDEN, } 5 
FAMILY RESIDENCE : peo ; 
POND, FULL-SIZED HARD TE 
having private access to the Meyrick hy COURT EN, 2% 
Park Golf Course, and within easy reach ME ore uk , KITCHEN GARDEN, 
of the shopping centre. : WHOLE EXTENDING TO 
9 bedrooms (7 fitted basins, h. & c.), ‘ ; " : ‘ yr AREA OF ABOUT 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Sun : . : ‘ % . : 
lounge. Maids’ sitting room. Complete f > : i fae a ay : ONE ACRE 
domestic offices. m” : ; ¥ ; oe een 
Garage for 3 cars. Greenhouse. Tennis i , ‘ att =. tn ae PRICE £6,000 FREEH 0? 


pavilion. All main services. Gravel soil. 


For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, 91d Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICE: ) 


— 
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-HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 





OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices 


FSTATE 


Kencington 1490 
Telegrams ¢ 
yrrods, London.”’ 


ESHER 


Occupying a quietly retired position standing high with a delightful view. 


‘ ‘ \} y a Re . ~ : 


« Estate, 





AND LEATHERHEAD  ¢ca4 | CANTERBURY c.2 


On outskirts of the city yet handy for the business centre. 





a 


JPERBLY BUILT AND FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, sun loggia, 8 bedrooms, 3 well-fitted bathrooms, maid’s 
sitting room. 

All main services. Complete central heating. Garage for 2 cars. Outbuildings. 
Lodge with 3 rooms and bathroom and a properly constructed Underground 
Air Raid Shelter. 
DE). 1IGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. HARD TENNIS COURT. WELL- 
STUCKED KITCHEN GARDENS AND A PLANTATION. IN ALL ABOUT 
4ACRES. For Sale ata price to tempt a Discriminating Buyer. 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 
1490. Eztn. 806.) 





yee _ i, : ° 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE 


4 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. Central heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS AND 2 COTTAGES. GARDEN. 
GROUNDS AND PADDOCK 
In all about 5 ACRES FREEHOLD £5,000 
OWNER WILLING TO STAY ON AS TENANT FOR DURATION 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





MUCH SOUGHT AFTER DISTRICT 


SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS 


Direct access to first-class Golf Course and other sporting 
amenities. 


c.3/By 


Water Station. 


heating throughout. 





ARTISTIC RESIDENCE ss ; 
On side of hill, enjoying lovely views. 4 : 

Excellent train service to London, 
40 minutes. 
Hall, cloak room, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms (h. & c. all bedrooms). 
conveniences. Planned for labour-saving. 
Gas and power. 
(heated). Lovely garden with wood and heatherland. 

extensive kitchen garden. 


3, ACRES 
FREEHOLD, WITH EARLY 
POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807); and West Byfleet Office (Byfleet 149). 


1% miles Virginia 


Modern 
Centra! 
Double garage 


In all about 





< Y . i 





HAMPSHIRE 


ONE OF THE BEST MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY RESIDENCES 
ON THE MARKET. . 
BASINGSTOKE AREA 
300 ft. above sea level, extensive views of the surrounding unspoilt countryside. 
4 mile main-line station. 


Hit oou? of 





j 
! bedrooms (with running water), lounge hall, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, usual offices: 
‘“‘Aga”’ cooker, servants’ hall, large cellarage. 
All supply services. Central heating throughout. 
‘rage (3-car), enclosed wash (with living quarters over), loose boxes for 12, coach- 
houses, ete. 
grounds are well laid-out, comprising terraced lawns, woodlands, large vegetable 
and fruit gardens, 2 paddocks. tend 
IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 13 , ACRES 

2 COTTAGES AVAILABLE 
‘ Agents : HARRODS LTp., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490, 
. 806), and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court 

Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








: F ESHER DISTRICT c.2 
n a quiet and countrified position yet within 10 minutes’ walk of station and shops. 
HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL FITMENT 
modernised by present owner and having woodwork of unusual craftsmanship. 


‘eception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Main water and electricity. Garage 
“cars, Outbuildings. Wonderful gardens and grounds, including a fine swimming 
pool. In all about 
3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Owner’s Sole Agents: HARRODS LrD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





(Tel.: 





~ SURREY HILLS © 3 


Tn a healthy bracing neighbourhood. About 1 mile from station with 
electric service to town in about 35 minutes. 


HANDSOMELY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


in the Georgian style, approached by drive and entrance lodge and cottage. 


Magn ificent views. 





Lounge hall, 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Modern drainage 
Company’s electric light. Water. Radiators. Useful outbuildings. 


PARKLIKE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
with woodlands, tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, fruit garden, in all about 


10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





EGHAM AND ENGLEFIELD GREEN c.2 
Occupying a high position in this lovely district on green-sand soil. 
A RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER AND CHARM 
4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, ete. 
Also a SECONDARY RESIDENCE containing 2 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main water and electricity. Central heating. Fitted basins. Garage for 3 cars 
and man’s cottage. Economic gardens, kitchen garden and orchard, in all 


ABOUT 4\, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
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* FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS | M 
‘Thank goodness Britain treats enemy aliens kindly, 





i'M NO 


\ 
| 


ICE BOX” SG aS 











No-one has a “down” on Dach- | for dogs. All breeds of d °s love it 
shunds because they’re a German | ... it keeps them fit and h: py, - 


; ; breed — they’re lovable and faithful | “ Doggy ” language is 2€ same i 
Water, allowed to fhocec overnight, é dogs. Some of them are even lucky | whatever their nationality, . 4 there’s \ 


enough to make even a sturdy Austin radiator enough to have owners who are | no doubt the lucky De shunds, 


crack up. In cold weather never forget to drain old Chappie customers and therefore | as well as the fortunate ~happie- 

“ ” entitled to their fair share of the very | eaters of any breed, tell “heir less 
completely, and affix a “no water card as a insteed. cupeties of fortunate pa: to bark 
reminder. After refilling, always examine the Chappie. - WE'RE for a e every 
drain tap to make sure it is not dripping. Now Vets and dog-breeders : GENEROUS day when the war 


~~ : , 4 
: know that Chappie is over and there’s 
and then, clean the water system by flushing is a ecientifically-bel- ; enough for <\i of them , 


through till the water runs clear. anced, all-round diet again. 


i 
SAVE BONES FOR SALVAGE 
HELP YOUR a ad Ss T i Ni BONES —even those your dog has done with —are vital to | 


ee cee 


the war effort. Salvage every scrap, and put out for collection. 


TO HELP THE COUNTRY Urbs mee” 


AST 
Gel: “4 


Read the AUSTIN MAGAZINE—4d monthly from your newsagent Hy 


Miz 














THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 











CADET SCHOOL SHIP || a 36 3 BK BK DK BK DK DC KK DK DK DK DK BK BK DK SK n 


H.M.S. “CONWAY” LLOYDS BANK : 


(“Evacuated,”’ as a war-time measure, 
but School life is continued afloat.) 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. LIMITED 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, AND THE 

PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES, ETC. 

On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, 
R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the 
Merchant Navy, and two years in the 
“Conway” is accepted by the Board of 
Trade as one year’s sea service. <A 
National Pension Scheme for the officer 
personnel of the Merchant Navy has been 
established. 

There is a — Direct Entry to the 
Royal Navy, by examination based on 
the curriculum of the “‘Conway”’ and 
with limited competition. Special 
attention is given to physical training 
and fitness. 

AGE OF ADMISSION : Between 14} to 163. 

FEES: £150 p.a. (including cost of 
uniform). 

PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. 
“Conway,” c/o G.P.O., Liverpool. 

OFFICES: Llanrwst, North Wales. 

Secretary: ALFRED WILSON. 


MARINE ath 4 ay «= AUXILIARY 
STATIONARY 7 <<a | OM AND 
VEHICLE q 3 ; oi _ PROPULSION 





Te Wolds Fest Small Diztel 


illustration shows * CUB "' 12 H.P. Marine Engine with Reverse, 2 to 1 
Reduction, Electric Lighting and Starting. 


coventry €{” || J [I DIESELS 


OlL ENGINES (COVENTRY) LTO 


every class 4 


Ph 
of 
Banking Business 
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® 
THE BRIAR PIPE SPECIALISTS Head Office : 


71 Lombard Stree! 


ASTLEY'S London, E.C.3 
Seamer || CIGARS 


Briar Root shortage is acute. Foul Pipes are An opportunity for buyers —s 
injurious to health. Make use of our special Faust Seysara, straight shape, 4gin, Saree 


a \ A 7 service. We thoroughly and hygienically lone are rolled from selected eps ° 1] 7 
Billiards is a fascinating pastime, clean and renovate all makes of Briar Pipes. Havana and other imported Tobac- rst 8 m mode 9 } 
v 


























and when peace comes and life 


; : ; 2/- each (plus 6d. post). Pipes remain cos. 148/- for 100. 75/- for 50. beg W. 4 
ite sien veo rans “eweet" for many months Satntacton o-| money rfuried in ee 
these fine tables in your home. We also specialise in the repairs of all tance to Dept. C.L.1. H AR BUT \ 
Tel. North 2747 (10 lines). mikes of pipes. New mouthpieces, etc. 


Cy 
sameeiane. diem Martins Lid. 62, Piccadilly, 7° ee \ 

263 - 275, ondon : k 
LOMB BORD | wa asrusy oO, LTD Plasuciie 
108-111, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 } Y 
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mMoSt GENEROUS PROTECTION %& MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


Y LIMITED 


LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


— 





ASSURANCE 


of BARTHOLOMEW 


E- MARINE : BURGLARY 


HEAD OFFICE : 


COMPAN 











Temporarily at 














KIDBROOKE PARK, 


etc. 
FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 























There are no fanfares for him; 
no news-reels show him in action; 
he wields no weapons more lethal 
than a slide-rule. But he is instru- 
mental in placing a great invisible 
power in the hands of others. 

He — and his colleagues of the 
research and development labora- 
tories — have made it possible to 
see deep into the heart of the 
metal of vital things like aero 
engines and gun barrels, to make 
sure that no hidden flaws exist; 














they have given to doctors and 
surgeons an ally of ever-increasing 
power and scope for diagnosis and 
cure; to them belongs much of the 
credit for the part which mass 
radiography will play in the final 
elimination of the scourge of 
tuberculosis. 

Heandhis colleagues have contri- 
buted greatly to Philips leadership 
in the field of X-rays. Their know- 
ledge and experience are of vital 
importance to the nation today. 


PHILIPS 


RADIO x LAMPS 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, WC2. (28J) 










io 


‘‘Ah, those were the days,” 


reminisced Mr. Tannoy, ‘‘when 


we were clearly adding to your 
enjoyment by amplifying and 
relaying commentaries and 
announcements at the Horse 
Show, Royal Tournament, 
Navy Weeks, Air Pageants, 
gymkhanas and sports meet- 
ings in all parts of the country. 
To-day we have sterner duties. 
Tannoy Sound Equipment is 


TA 


GUY AR. 





PD CLEARLY THE BEST! | 


ae 


yv 
to be found in factories, on 
ships and on airfields, and has 
many other applications which 
must remain secret for the 
time being. Tannoy Sound 
Engineers and Tannoy Sound 
Apparatus are working on 
vital acoustic problems. But 
the to-morrows of peace will 
again find Tannoy present at 
all kinds of open-air shows. 
Clearly the best! ”’ 


N OY Ze szv 


FOUNTAIN LTD 


The largest organisation tw Great Britain 
specialising solely /w Sound Equippmene= 





“TANNOY ”’ is the registered trade mark of equipment 
manufactured by GUY R. FOUNTAIN, LTD., Canterbury 
Grove, S.E.27, and branches. ,’Phone: GIPsy Hill 1131 








ROSS'S’ 


GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 


TONIC WATER 
GRAPE FRUIT 


Off for the duratiton— 
on for the peace 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
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The interior shown is reminiscent of the charm and mellow character of the Queen Anne 
petiod—an example of the many beautiful pieces to be seen in our vast Galleries. 


HARRODS GALLERIE > 


HARRODS LTD LONDO!: SW' 
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Havrlip 


VISCOUNTESS VAUGHAN 


Viscountess Vaughan is the elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Macauley, of 3, Grosvenor Square, W.1, 
and formerly of Toronto, Canada. Her marriage to Captain Viscount Vaughan, Welsh Guards, only son . 
of the Earl and Countess of Lisburne, took place at the beginning of this month 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
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Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
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Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
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TIME IS PASSING 


N the threshold of the New Year that 
all hope and many belicve may see 
the last of the war in Europe, incipient 
thankfulness and relief are tempered 

with the grim realisation that 1944 will make 
unparalleled demands on the resolution and 
resources of us all. And as the prospect of peace 
comes nearer, so does the fear grow that it will 
find us in many respects as unprepared for its 
urgent problems as did war. Not the least of 
them is the physical aspect of reconstruction. 
In broad outline the plan to which it should, 
in expert view, conform has been laid before 
the Government in the Reports of the Barlow, 
Scott and Uthwatt Committees. But even if 
their complete recommendations were given 
legislative force at once, instead of only their 
least constructive proposals as Lord Woolton 
has promised, the time remaining for local 
authorities to apply the provisions in detail 
might well be too short. And once the whole 
machine of housing, resettlement, return of 
evacuated industries, and extension of public 
works, gets under way again, it will be as 
difficult to reverse as it would have been in 
1938 or in 1919. 

The chief danger, in default of a ciearly 
defined planning policy at the centre, is of local 
authorities submitting housing schemes, as they 
are doing, based on the scale of their pre-war 
programmes, and on much the same lines, the 
effect of which was (in 1919-39) that the larger 
the ‘‘con-urbation,”’ the faster it grew. It is 
proposed by the Ministry of Health to build 
three to four million houses in the first 10 to 
12 years of peace, and the Ministries of Works 
and Labour propose to increase the number of 
building operatives from 1,050,000 (in 1939) to 
1,250,000in the fourth year of peace. A memo- 
randum just issued by the Town and Country 
Planning Association remarks: ‘It is doubtful 
if Parliament or the public realise the enormous 
capacity implied by a force of 1% million 
operatives; in 1938 Great Britain was building 
houses at the rate of 350,000 a year, and this 
occupied only 40 per cent. of the employed 
operatives.’’ It is pointed out that such a force 
could produce at least 460,000 houses a year 
and, if kept at work re-build the whole of the 
pre-1914 houses in 20 to 30 years. 

It is not necessary to participate in the 
Association’s houses-versus-flats controversy, 
with its rider of wholesale decentralisation of 
industries and population, in order to recognise 
the urgent need for firm and far-sighted policy 
being established before the army of to-day is 
transformed into the army of builders of to- 
morrow. Time is passing quickly. Soon it will 
be too late. The crux of the matter is the 
location of new industries. As first measures, 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning 
should at the earliest opportunity be given 
power to ban new factories and businesses in 
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crowded areas except under licence; and to 
promote country-town extensions and industrial 
estates, in accordance with the Ministry’s 
existing survey. With these powers an elastic 
control of development would be secured, to be 
used as policy and tendencies develop and public 
desire is manifested. Planners of both per- 
suasions would equally support them, and such 
a compromise between extreme policies would 
enable indirect control over the growth of large 
centres without diminishing the immediate 
supply of new houses or committing the country 
irrevocably to either maximum decentralisation 
or whole-hog concentration of industry. 


GARDEN IN DECEMBER 


RBUTUS now with wise-trimmed lamps has 
hung 
Her genial sanctuary of evergreen. 
Not yet has the white hand of winter wrung 
The last bud from the roses. Jessamine 
In proud, imperial yellow from Cathay 
Scatters her starv-dust on the garden wall; 
And fresh the wintersweet concocts each day 
The spiced ingredients of her thurible. 


These ave the earnests winter holds, the gage 
Of nature’s punctual reawakening. 

In vain the pampered hot-house flowers stage 
Their gay, precocious parody of spring; 
Who still, when the first daffodils unfold, 
Mistakes such pinchbeck finery for gold? 


WILFRID BLUNT. 


RURAL LAND USE 


HE Oxhey controversy, however it be 
finally decided, has served a very useful 
purpose in drawing from Dr. Dudley Stamp a 
statement with regard to the part already being 
played by the new Rural Land Utilisation 
Officers in advising on similar questions of land 
use. That statement is in effect an assurance 
to the public that, in deciding all such matters, 
rural and agricultural considerations are now 
being given a full hearing. It is the business of 
Dr. Stamp and his colleagues—they are indepen- 
dent advisers and not officials of the Ministry 
of Agriculture—to interpret local needs and 
aspirations to the central Government and at 
the same time to indicate the local implications 
of national policy. The L.C.C. proposal with 
regard to the Oxhey site, referred to them 
with others, was carefully examined on the 
ground and discussed with the planners. They 
appreciated the planning points—that Oxhey 
adjoins a considerable town already acting as 
an industrial satellite to London, and that the 
site is adjacent to open land which, agricultur- 
ally poor, seems designed for a recreational type 
of green belt. On such questions there will 
always be differences of opinion, and it is not 
for the Land Utilisation Officers to judge them 
from the angle of a town planner. They have 
come to the conclusion that the Oxhey site, 
onrelatively poor land, dida minimum of harm to 
agriculture. ‘“‘We are content,” says Dr. Stamp, 
“that, in the only case of disagreement in a 
year’s work, the ultimate decision rests with 
the Cabinet.’’ Whatever room may still exist 
for argument for and against the proposal at 
the town-planning level, it is reassuring to know 
that the basic aspect of rural land use has been 
thoroughly considered as a preliminary to any 
decision, 


SPENCER HOUSE AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


OLLOWING Sir Henry Dale’s presidential 
address on the Royal Society’s need for 
larger quarters, discussed here a fortnight ago, 
it has been reported that there is a possi- 
bility of Spencer House, St. James’s, becoming 
its new home. It is to be hoped that some such 
body will take over Spencer House, which was 
regarded by contemporaries as one of the three 
most beautiful houses in England and is incom- 
parably the finest of the Georgian “private 
palaces’? in London. Devonshire House and 
Chesterfield House, neither of which was so 
satisfactory architecturally, have gone, and 
Spencer House is more important than either 
in that it is seen across the Green Park. A 
block of flats on its site, or its ‘‘remodelling”’ 
on the lines of Lansdowne House, would im- 
poverish London yet further of historic dignity. 
It was built for the Ist Earl Spencer in the 


1943 


1750s by James “Athenian” Stuart, the fir 
British architect to study Greek architecture 
on the spot, and is his masterpiece, The 
interior, including a great room Overlooking the 
park, is of exceptional beauty, and fortunate), 
has survived the centuries and the blitz intact 
The Royal Society would probably not require 
to make any considerable alterations and would 
at last possess befitting premises—the worthy 
preservation of which is also a ma 
national concern. 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, PA. 


S a contrast to how London, 
knocks down its great private 
comes news of the successful re-e 
Adam’s noble drawing-room of |! 
House in the U.S.A. The Bulletin of 
delphia Museum for November, 1943 
to a monograph by Mr. Fiske Kir al] jjjys. 
trating the room in its new home, f.~ which it 
was secured by Mr. Graeme Lori cer, The 
ceiling, modelled by Zucchi and j. inted py 
Cipriani in 1771 for Lord Shelburne vith gyp. 
jects symbolising Britannia ruling tlh elements 
of earth, sea and (prophetically) air, vas sawn 
into squares and has been admirabl\ reassem. 
bled, together with the entire wall ¢ ocoration, 
Over the mantelpiece now hangs omney’s 
well-known portrait of William Bec!:ford ag q 
boy, and the room is furnished with th Gobelin. 
Adam suite sold by Lord Zetland in 1934. 
Honourable as the room’s reception has been, 


tter of 


f it can, 
uildings, 
ction of 
insdowre 
he Phila. 
; devoted 


itis better to preserve such treasures licre intact. 


THE GAME BEYOND THE PRIZE 


HERE are various ways of helping in the 

war, and a well-known golfer, now some- 
thing past the first flush of his youth, has hit 
on one which redounds greatly to bis goodness 
of heart. Keeping only for himself two of par- 
ticular sentimental value, he has handed over 
to the Red Cross ail the cups and medals that 
he has won, and they make a considerable and 
interesting collection. It must have been a 
wrench to part with them, not on account of 
their intrinsic worth but because such trophies 
can bring back so many pleasant memories. 
The sight of a particular medal almost forgotten 
calls suddenly to mind the stroke that won it, 
and the owner ‘‘roams in a crowded mist” oj 
old partners and opponents. All the more 
generous therefore is the sacrifice, and the 
example is one which may be commended to 
game-players and athletes of all sorts. There 
are hundreds, nay thousands of people who 
have stowed away many cups and trophies 
which in fact they look at but seldom, and here 
is a chance for them to give them to a tnuly 
good cause, if they can find the heart to do it. 
The victory is much above the prize and the 
memory of it will bring with it a new glow 
added to the old one. 


PRESENTS AND THE POLICE 


ONCE popular song has taught us that 
‘“‘“every member of the Force has a watch 
and chain of course,’’ and now, if by chance he 
has not and if he and we live in Cambridgeshire, 
it appears that we are allowed to give him one. 
The County’s Standing Joint Committee has 
decided that its police officers maj receive 
Christmas presents in kind, though only with 
the Chief Constable’s approval. This is a de- 
cision that it seems hard to criticise, for nobody 
more deserves our gratitude than does the 
policeman, and many people are paid much 
better for much less deserving services. If we 
could get a turkey it would be very pl isant to 
slip one into his hand at Christmas, even 4 
turkey ‘‘as big as me,’”’ as the boy said to 
Scrooge. Nevertheless, however mai y safe- 
guards are imposed, the principle dc s seem 
rather a dangerous one. No one doubts ‘hat the 
great mass of the police are honourable en and 
above suspicion, but equally everyboc | knows 
that there have been instances in whic . one 0! 
their number has succumbed to tem tation. 
There will always be unscrupulous peo” © ready 
to offer that temptation, sometimes subtle 
forms. The honest have often to pay ‘of the 
possible sins of the dishonest and this seems 4 
case in point. Even at the risk of { ridding 
a harmless and mutual pleasure it seers better 
that the policeman should retain the wé |-knowa 
attribute of Caesar’s wife. 
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THE MIRROR: BUCKBARROW AND SEATALLAN REFLECTED IN A WASDALE TARN 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HILE moving out to a beat at a 

shoot recently I had to share the 

back seat of the car with two 

large wet retrievers, and the driver 
asked me if I minded smelly dogs, to which 
[ replied that, as I owned the strongest- 
smelling dog in Hampshire, I was immune. It 
appeared that several other men disputed my 
right to this distinction, and held that there was 
no justification for making such a claim until a 
recognised referee of smells had made a decision. 
rhis brought up the question of whether 
shooting dogs, who are usually highly scented, 
should live in the house or not, the chief 
argument in favour of the house dog being that, 
as he is in constant contact with his master 
and other human beings, he has the oppor- 
tunity of improving his brain-power and intelli- 
gence, and that it is brain rather than sense of 
smell which makes a working dog valuable. 
According to one advocate of sitting-room 
shooting dogs—a bachelor, one may add— 
practically all animals have much the same 
hose, but that it is the ability to work out what 
that nose tells him, and the best methods to 


adopt, which puts a dog in the first class. 

‘his suggestion that all noses are equal 
may disputed, but when taking terriers and 
othe irieties out for exercise one obtains 
Ireqgue* demonstrations that many of these 
sell non-sporting breeds have noses equal- 
ling retriever, setter or spaniel nose. I have 
see! . Irish and Scottie terriers, when not 
eng n hunting, suddenly get the scent of 
ar ‘ying up ten yards away ina bush, and 
I} en members of the same breeds follow- 
ing line taken by a pheasant or hare with 
the .e speed and accuracy as a retriever. 
I > seldom any question of lack of intelli- 
g ith a terrier, of course. He fails to make 
a i-iactory shooting dog because, being an 
ic vidualist first and last, he cannot see the 
sl ‘t sense in working in conjunction with 
a on the lines dictated by master—he 
knows far better and intends to do things 

way. 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


NE of the cleverest dogs I have heard of 
was a setter who was employed usually 
for woodcock, and on these occasions his owner 
worked alone. A small silver bell was attached 
to the dog’s collar, and he knew from this that 
it was woodcock he was to find and no other 
game. He would enter a wood, ranging wide 
and rapidly, and when the bell stopped tinkling 
his master would walk to the spot where the 
sound was last heard. The setter would stop 
dead at the very first whiff of a ’cock, waiting 
there until the gun came up, when he would 

work forward to a point. 

* * 

* 
OME years ago, before this war instructed 
me in a number of things I did not know, 
I used to regard the Beduin Arab with amused 
and good-natured contempt—if contempt can 
be good-natured—because of the very low 
standard of life he adopts from choice rather 
than necessity. His motto in all things is that 
the methods and general outlook of the eleventh 
century, which were good enough for his fore- 
fathers, are good enough for him, and so he 
lives in a leaky goat’s-hair tent; he wears the 
same clothes day and night until they dis- 
integrate; he never shaves; and he exists on 
the very minimum of food, milk from his grazing 
animals—camels, sheep and goats—and un- 
leavened bread from barley or wheat flour. In 
his eyes his life is very nearly ideal as there is 
no manual labour in it, except the unpleasant 
necessity once a year for ploughing the small 
plot of land for his corn crop, and he is most 
careful not to cultivate a single square yard 
more than is absolutely essential because of the 

labour of harvesting. 

He possesses no goods and chattels of any 
kind, except his tent, one cooking pot, a coffee 


mortar and pestle, if he is a man of standing, 
his rifle, sword and dagger, which he carries 
on his person always, and the ever-to-be- 
regretted plough. This means he can pack up 
in five minutes if he wishes to go away for six 
months’ change of air, and there is no necessity 
to put half a dozen suits with appropriate shirts 
and oft-forgotten pyjamas in suit-cases; to 
book tickets and send the luggage on in advance, 
taking care not to crush his wife’s hat-boxes; 
or to arrange for a caretaker to attend to the 
water-pipes and radiators in his house, and feed 
the cat and chickens. 

He lives in this fashion, not because he is 
an ignorant primitive man, for his brain and 
general intelligence are the equal of those of 
any educated European, but because he prefers 
it that way and abhors worry and work. 

* * 
* 

rT HE last year has taught me not to regard 

the Beduin with contempt, for I realise now 
there is much to be said for his mode of life, 
and that our standard, which once seemed so 
easy and smooth-flowing, is in reality only 
achieved by constant labour and constant 
worry. I have learnt that our habit of feeding 
four times a day, with a minimum of two dishes 
at three of the meals, means a lot of cooking 
and still more washing up; that hot water laid 
on and radiators require much carrying of fuel 
and careful stoking; that several suits of 
clothes necessitate anxiety about upkeep ; that 
shaving with worn-out blades is a painful 
nightmare; and that a taste for some 30 varie- 
ties of vegetables entails incessant work in 
the garden and an everlasting, losing struggle 
against the various pests. 

Now as a member of the Great Retired 
and Leisured Class I look back longingly to the 
days when as a full-time official in a full-time 
job I did have a little rest and relaxation. 
Sometimes also I wish I had been born a Beduin 
with nothing much to worry about in this life, 
and the certainty of a most hilarious one in 
the next world. 
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ALL THE KING’S HORSES 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


LTHOUGH the horses used in 
the coaches of former days, 
and in the post vans of the 
present, are supplied to the 

Post Office on contract, the fact that 
their work is O.H.M.S. entitles them, 
I think, to be included among “all 
the King’s horses.’’ In early days, 
apparently, mounted couriers main- 
tained communication between widely 
separated places, and as relays of 
horses were found necessary, stations 
were erected on the main roads 
which were called posts. 

In later times, the roads having 
fallen into decay, these couriers 
made remarkably slow progress in 
spite of the superscription on the 
letters being: Ride! Ride! Spur 
and spare not! The so-called roads 
in winter had the depth and consis- 
tency of a ploughed field after rain, 
and it is recorded that during the 
Civil War the Roundheads captured 
800 Royalist horses, not in battle but 
stuck in the mud! Inlater days the 
couriers, or postboys, eventually 
achieved the unique distinction of 
being the slowest and least reliable 
method of conveying letters, and 
they were, not without reason, also 
suspected of tampering with the 
mails. Their speed was in any case a bare five 
miles an hour, which even on roads of those 
days was scarcely rapid. There were, of course, 
coaches (cumbersome affairs with six horses to 
pull them through the mire) as early as 1640, 
but the use of coaches to carry the mail came 
much later. 

John Palmer, a theatrical manager, of 
Bath, first suggested the carriage of the mails 
by a coach drawn by four horses, contracted to 
the Government and guarded by a Government 
official. 

Although his idea was at first ridiculed, 
the first mail coach started in 1784. The 
mail coaches soon caught on, and the reason 
of their marked success was, of course, that 
proprietors gained by carrying passengers 
in addition to their contract for carrying 
the mails, while the passengers on their part 
appreciated the increased speed, security 
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THE FIRST CHALLENGE TO THE SUPREMACY OF THE HORSED COACH—AT HIGHGATE 





TAKING ON THE MAIL FROM A SNOW-BOUND COACH AFTER THE GREAT 
STORM OF 1836 


A drawing from a contemporary print 
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and, above all, punctuality of this new method 
of travel. 

The mail coaches travelled often by night 
and, galloping across the map, could carry only 
a few passengers. The stage coaches, which 
travelled by day, carried a considerable load of 
both passengers and luggage, with perhaps greater 
safety but at a much reduced speed. So coach- 
ing became a great industry, and the “passion 
for the ribbons,’’ as the love of coaching by 
amateur drivers was called, was largely respon- 
sible for the increasing efficiency and the saving 
of time in the delivery of letters and parcels by 
post. It was, in fact, the beginning of postal 
delivery as we understand it to-day. 

Time being everything, it is not surprising 
to find that the guard’s clock (carried in a locked 
case) was an even more important addition to 
his equipment than his blunderbuss, or even the 
coachman’s whip. The latter must at times have 
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Drawn from a print of 1828 


been used pretty freely, as all sorts and con- 
ditions of cattle found their way into the coach- 
ing stables. Only three minutes were allowed 
for changing horses, and this time was improved 
upon until 45 seconds was reached. The 
“Tally-ho” Birmingham coach did a mile in 
4 mins. 12 secs. (London to Birmingham, 
109 miles, in 7 hrs. 39 mins.). Pretty good going 
for four horses in a laden coach ! 

Some idea of the magnitude of the coaching 
business could be gained in those days by going 
to St. Martin’s-le-Grand to see more than 50 
coaches leaving in quick succession for Liverpool 
and the North. 

As a natural result of the general speeding 
up of the Royal Mails, racing came in, especially 
among the day coaches. May Day was the great 
day for racing between the opposition coaches. 
A race between the Chester and Holyhead mails 
is recorded which led to tragic results and the 

imprisonment of both drivers for a 
considerable time. 


As a check on their servants 
coach proprietorsemployed inspectors, 
really professional informers, who pat- 
rolled the roads ‘‘to prevent the 
coachmen from infringing the innv- 
merable laws enacted for the regula- 
tion of their conduct,’’ the most 
common of which was “‘shouldering,’ 
te. carrying additional passengers 
whose names were not entered on the 
way-bill. 

The armed guards on the mail 
coaches, in their red liveries, started 
rather badly under Mr. Palmer's 
scheme, as they were very {ree 1 
letting off their blunderbusses ! 
However, the postal authorit'«s soon 
checked these schoolboy prop: nsities 
and gave the guard so muc’ to do 
that he had little time to inc ilge 1" 
them, and a further deterrest was 
a £5 fine for “firing witho.t due 
cause.”” The guard’s first an | fore- 
most duty was the mail-bayi—the 
passengers were no concern © his— 
but whatever happened the mails 
must be delivered, The great storm 
of 1836 showed these loyal se-vants 
at their best, and there are  everal 
instances of guards appropri ti 1g the 
leaders of the coach and setting 
across country through > nding 
snow-storms to deliver the ‘etter 
safely after incredible hardships. 

The guard was paid c"' 
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(Left) 

A TWO-WHEELED POST-CART 
THAT CARRIED MAILS FROM 
THE G.P.0. TO THE LONG- 
DISTANCE COACHES IN _ 1830 


(Below) 
THE FIRST MOTOR MAIL-VAN, 
AN ADAPTED HORSE VAN 


Tt operated in London in 1965 














wee! out his position entailed plenty of perquisites, 
and uniform, a red coat, gilt buttons, blue waist- 
coat ida hat with gold lace and a cockade, made 
him «1 object of much admiration, although for popu- 
larity with the fair sex it was a dead heat between him 
and the coachman. 

mt tually I believe the first threat to the! horsed 

h- coaches was not the railways but the steam coaches, 

ad for eximple Gurney’s steam coach, of which Tom Hood 

" wrote : 

“ Instead of journeys people now 


May go upon a “Gurney” 
With steam to do the horse’s work . .. 


ne | As far as I am aware the postal authorities never 
; used these early mechanical vehicles, but with the 
ng advent of the railways the G.P.O. quickly realised 


ng its advantages, and in 1838 the mails were despatched 
5() by rail. 
ol The passing of the coaching era ruined the coach- 


men, but it little affected the guards, who were G.P.O. 
ng servants and who merely changed from coach te railway 
lly guard;. With the coming of the motor car 
at another change in the transport of the mails 
6s, took place. The first experimental motor mail 
ils van (capacity 7 cwt.) had a horse-van body 


stations which were, and are, often inconveni- 


and the G.P.O. pays them an allowance for 
ently placed for cross-country deliveries. I 


their use. Once, on Exmoor, I remember asking 




















he and wheels, It operated in London in 1905 remember helping the driver of such a van (it the local postman why he used his bicycle up 
a and was started by McNamara and Co., the was, I think, three-horsed) extricate his lead and down a certain terrific hill, as it seemed a 
Royal Mail and road transport contractors. horse out of a ditch on Foxcombe Hill, Berk- most unsuitable and exhausting form of pro- 
is _ Even for longer distances the horse held shire, one foggy night about that period. gression, especially as he had a pony of his own 
_ his own until 1905, when the Brighton coach To-day, in mountain and moorland dis- which he used on other occasions. He replied 
i was superseded by a motor. Horse-drawn red _tricts there are still a few mounted postmen. that he was not covered by the G.P.O. in the 
a vans carrying all classes of mails were still used Ihavein recent years seen them on Exmoorand __ event of accident if he used a horse. An enquiry 
“ lor many years, as letters had=to be got to on the Welsh hills. They own their own horses on this point elicited that the G.P.O. considered 
"i him on “cycling duty,” and as such would pay 
ost workmen’s compensation if he met with an 
” = accident, but if for his own purposes he used a 
a horse, an accident would not be regarded as 
he “arising out of and in the course of his 
employment.” 
ail The advent of the internal combustion 
ted engine altered considerably the Post Office 
1's services, but it was not until 1919 that the Post 
‘ip Office became the owners of a motor transport 
5 | service. Previously to that, all, or nearly all, of 
on their transport was.in the hands of contractors, 
ies and much of it still is. Except perhaps in a few 
do places in mountainous country with primitive 
in roads and tracks, where their use would be 
vas difficult or uneconomic, it is the motor cycle 
jue which has transformed rural postal services 
vre- over the greater part of the country to an 
the extent that would absolutely astound our 
= ancestors. 
ails Let us return to horse traffic and the 
rm working of the mail by contract. In 1905 
nts McNamaras stabled 1,300 horses, but in 1934 
ral the Post Office had scarcely a horse-van working 
the for them. Yet apart from the present petrol 
ing = inns restrictions, it has since been found that in 
ing a London horse-drawn vehicles are more economi- 
ers 


RUBBER-TYRED HORSE 


VAN OF TO-DAY 


cal. The horsed vans at present used in London 
are the lineal descendants of the two-wheeled 
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post-carts used in the coaching era to take the 
mails from the General Post Office to the start- 
ing point of the mail coaches (Piccadilly, for 
example). Their use is confined to the central 
areas where a large number of collections have 
to be made in a limited mileage and over a 
limited period of the day (journeys which entail 
many stops and starts). The distance travelled 
per horse is about 15 miles a day (which is a 
mile less than the usual journeys of the General 
Omnibus Company’s horses, who proved them- 
selves in the South African War of 1900 to be 
the most hardy, fit and efficient animals 
of all Her Victorian Majesty’s four-footed 
servants). 

The other evening in Holborn I watched 
an almost endless procession of Royal Mail 


EXPERT 


HEN I started to make a garden 

round this odd congeries of buildings 

which is now my home, I took a 

particular pride in the bit of cherry 
orchard which stands immediately under the 
shadow of the oasts, like the face of a sundial, 
with the back round oast for gnomon. In the 
centre of that patch stood a tree which marked 
the hour of six o’clock in the afternoon, that 
magical hour when the body is low and the 
spirit alert; the hour of greatest patience and 
sweet laziness which I have found so often rich 
with a flow of unexpected influences into the 
mind. 

It was my particular delight to arrange my 
garden labours so that I could break off, on a 
summer evening, to take some refreshment 
under that tree, and watch the sun move round 
its bole, then pass out of sight behind the oast 
which would momentarily take on a greater 
bulk and height, changing its static shape and 
playing all sorts of fantasies in the Dr. Caligari 
manner, leaning over me and shuddering, and 
prodding up its great white finger-stall toward 
the centre of the cooling sky as though trying 
to transfix the swallows darting about up there. 


* * * 


The shape of that tree, too, would add to 
the slightly astronomic and occult effect. It 
was an old apple, a Keswick, growing thwart at 
an angle of about 40 degrees to the ground. It 
had a character of its own. From a boy’s point 
of view it was a climbable tree, offering stirrups 
here and there to help the foot. It was a study 
in gestures of repose, one branch curving round 
over another, in a sort of wild, vegetable intro- 
spection. Nobody whom I consulted could 
explain the oddities of its shape. Old Tom the 
roadman gave his opinion that it “was a can- 
tankerous old piece, that ’un,’’ though to my 
eye it was just the opposite, being bowed and 
over-humble, like an old peasant woman griev- 
ing under her cloak. 

Old Tom urged me to take it down. 
“‘ Keswick’s cider apples at the best o’ times,”’ 
he said, rolling a cigarette of rank shag, ‘“‘and 
cider apples do need to be juicy. Now that old 
gal’s dry in the bag, I reckon. She won’t bear 
nothing worth a mite with they roots all torn 
and twisted like hers be. For I knows that 
where a branch be turned a root be turned 
along wi’ it. And that’s according to somethin’ 
happenin’ when she was a young ’un. No, 
you'll do well to take her out afore she dies on 
you.” 

* * * 


Now Old Tom is something of a wiseacre on 
the cultivation of fruit trees, and besides being 
the roadman in the employment of the Rural 
Council, he does a bit on the side as an expert 
woodman. He is bent and stiffened and walks 
in a stuttering way on his heels; but his skill 
with a long axe is a joy to watch. He will swing 
it to trim off a twig or even an odd leaf. And 
just as delicately he will cleave a great limb in 
one stroke. Knowing about this second pro- 
fession of his, I naturally took his advice to be 
a political move, and I steered round it accord- 
ingly. Besides, that tree meant more to me 
than I could even begin to explain to Old Tom. 

So that first year, while I was levelling out 
the rough grass in the orchard, and clearing out 
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horsed vans, all with rubber tyres and with 
motor-car wheels. At first glance I thought 
they were converted motor vans, but on enquiry 
I found they were specially designed vans, built 
by the aforementioned company’s staff for this 
particular job, just before the present war. 
The horses were considerably better than one 
usually sees in modern London streets, and were, 
I think, mostly Irish bred. 

There is apparently considerable difficulty 
in these days in finding horse drivers of sufficient 
skill and ability to drive in London traffic, and 
the majority of the applicants for the job are 
usually of an advanced age. The supply of 
young horses trained to traffic is also very 
small, and although, at ever-increasing prices, 
horses already broken in can be purchased, they 


ADVICE -~- 


the patches of coal ash which had accumulated 
over years of oast-fires of anthracite and sulphur, 
I took care to give a good dose of bone-meal to 
the roots that Old Tom had spoken so scathingly 
about. The reward was worth while, for the 
crop shone like a golden fountain during that 
first September, the month of the blitz when the 
sky above the orchard was like a scene from the 
Revolt of the Angels. The apples were of good 
quality too; sharp and arch to the taste, 
sweetening as they approached the rotting stage 
and taking on an almost quince-like flavour. 
Next year I did a bit of pruning, and took 
two Arthur Rackham-like branches out of the 
middle of the tree. And I gave the roots another 
feed of bone-meal. But the crop did not 
materiajise. A few golden drops gathered here 
and there, as though oozing through the ageing 
twigs; but they shrivelled into September, 
instead of plumping out to a full maturity. As 
though in ironic compensation for this, a crop 
of brassy toadstools sprang up round the bole 
of the tree. They were ominous-looking mon- 
sters, so garish that the few fruits hanging above 
them looked pallid and sick by comparison, 
reminding me of that line of verse by John 
Donne: When gold falls sick, being stung by 


mercury. 
* * * 


I was so alarmed that I called in a learned 
relative, who by profession is a_ botanist 
specialising in plant pathology. She expressed 
great anxiety too, not only for the old Keswick, 
but for the whole line of trees along the ground 
stretching down from the hilltop at the opening 
of the orchard. She took me exploring into our 
neighbours’ field below and the rest of the big 
orchard above, pointing out where similar 
ringworms of fungus blotched the ground. 

“That is a symptom of a spreading dis- 
ease,’’ she said, ‘“‘and it attacks the roots first.’’ 

To prove this she discovered an old pear 
tree some hundred yards above my apple and 
diagnosed most lugubriously from certain black 
spots and grey patches on its foliage. 

These discoveries so distressed her that she 
rang up another expert at the County Agri- 
cultural Research Station, and this old colleague 
of hers came over one Saturday afternoon, and 
a learned consultation took place. It had such 
a clinical air that I dared hardly approach but 
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HAVE WE NOT ENVIED—? 


AVE we not envied—futile though it be— 
Those navigators of an early day, 

When half the world in shadow-garments lay 
And high romance was heard on every quay ? 
But now there is no island in the sea 
That is unknown, unvisited, we say. 
How shrunken is the world, how dull and grey 
The time that is devoid of mystery. 
Yet there ave countries calling us to scan 
Their populations and we penetrate 
Into the twilight of the soul of man, 
To find a desert or some fair estate— 
So let the bells ving of our caravan, 
Whatever on the voad may lie in wait. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 
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have to be acclimatised to London traffic afte; 
purchase. 

The Royal Mail horses are apparently not 
specially shod for London streets (which I con. 
fess I should hate to drive on myself), although 
of course, they are fitted with studs in frosty, 
weather. The life of a set of shoes in the 
Metropolis is four to five weeks, varying with 
the weather. 

Although the development of motor trans. 
port has greatly curtailed the use of the horse 
and possibly may in time further reduce the 
number of animals used, yet history ha 
of repeating itself, and, with regard to th, 
Mails, the wheel of history has taken a | 
for the horse is still one of His Majest 
faithful servants. 
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By RICHARD CHURCH 


stood afar off, looking at my old, gnai 
with saddened eyes, knowing that its ; 
and fantastic trunk were the more p 
me because they were so immediate! 
ened, I watched the doctors’ faces, ; 
to lip-read their whisperings. But 
nothing. Nor, when it was decided t 
the professional advice, was I much + 
confident, for beyond uttering grave 
of what might happen to the whole or-hard if 
the almost-ascertained disease took its course, 
the experts left me with the responsibility of 
deciding whether or not to part with the 
old tree. 
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* * * 


I looked at it, and cogitated. I pictured the 
blank that it would leave. Half the character 
would be gone from the top end of the new 
garden, which would look like a laundry drying- 
ground if the Keswick were taken down, On 
the other hand, there was a large William pear 
just below it, towering up past my study 
window; and I dared not risk the loss of that. 

So reluctantly, and gloomily, I fetched in 
Old Tom and told him the rest of the story. 


He listened as he rolled his cigarettes and 
smoked them by holding them in the middle of 


pursed lips. He looked dreamily through his 
cross-eyes at the smoke drifting up through the 
condemned branches above us. A smile gathered 
round the home-made cigarette, causing it to 
tilt at a slight angle that denoted derision. 

“‘Disease?’”’ he said. ‘‘I reckonit’s the sort 
of disease that you and me will be suffering from 
in a few years’ time. Anno Domini, that’s what 
the disease is. These ladies and gen’lemen can 
come ’ere and they can look at the old ’un and 
they can say what they like. But what I says 
is this.’’ 

He then scrutinised me searchingly, and 
removed his cigarette by way of emphasis. 
‘“‘D’you recall that gale as shook us all up way 
back in the New Year?” I recalled it. ‘Well, 
that done a powerful lot 0’ mischief unbeknown- 
like, besides what it done handsomely. There’s 
many an old tree has been shook in its founda- 
tions, as you might say, and I’m willing to swear 
that when we open this old ’un’s roots we will 
find the big leader out on this leaning side has 
been sprained something terrible.”’ 

He tapped the ground with his foot, above 
the diagnosed trouble. ‘Broken ’is poor old 
back, he ’as, to my way o’ thinking.” 

* * * 


Some weeks later he turned up with a mate 
and tools, and I watched the dismantling of the 
Keswick; branch by branch, half-admiring the 
skill with which Old Tom sliced off sm«Il and 
heavy wood, Then came the moment to open 
the ground and to attack the roots. Tom 
was right. There lay, exposed, the split main 
root. 

I did not write to the learned consw tants. 
But nevertheless, I took the precaut on of 
burning up the twigs and chippings in the »rater, 
so that the possibly imaginary disease might be 
exorcised by fire, and the soil left immeculate, 
with no brassy forebodings to threaten the 
seedling that will be planted there to act as 
six o’clock once more when the summer evel 
ings return and the great oast casts its sadow 
as punctually as ever. 
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OAK COPPICE WOODS: THEIR PAST & FUTURE 


~~ TILISATION of a great part of our 
; woodlands for national purposes has 
focused attention on the problem of 
their replanting and restoration in 
:-war period, A method of treatment of 
ss of woodland, namely oak coppice, 
rated by an exhibit which is at present 
in one of the museums at the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. This has been designed 


the p 
one ¢ 
1s illu 


stage 


wo" -anged in a realistic way by the writer 

on b ialf of the Dartington Hall Trustees, 

Totne Devon, and by invitation of the 
r of Kew. 


Direc p 

( opice is the name given to the many 
shoot which spring from the root (or stool) 
after aiden or single stem has been cut down. 
For. ituries the oak coppice woods of Britain 
form one of the most important industries of 
rura’ id urban life. These woods, which were 
run a rotation of about 30 years, had been 


plan 1 mostly on steep 
slop. unsuitable for agri- 
cult’ >, and provided 
bark ‘or the tanning of 
hide to leather, charcoal 
for | ating, smelting and 
the ianufacture of gun- 
pow rc for the Army, 
the \..vy and for blasting, 
and ‘nally were a source 


of fue! in regions far away 
from the coalfields, such 
as the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall. 

(here has, however, 
except in war-time, been 
no real demand for oak 
coppice and its products 
for the past 50 years, 
whereas in the old days 
often the largest factory 
in a town was the tan- 
nery with its numerous 
subsidiary industries such 
as saddlers and_ shoe- 
makers, and in_ the 
country and villages hundreds of men and boys 
with horses, donkeys and mules were kept busy 
for many months of the year, in the spring 
stripping, drying and ricking bark, then cutting 
cordwood for charcoal, bundling faggots of 
brushwood for fuel, cutting firewood and 
charcoal burning, 

In burning charcoal the men often lived 
for weeks on end during the burning period in 
huts built wigwam-shape with poles covered 
with turves, sleeping on brushwood beds, a 
charcoal fire always burning. This was neces- 
sary because the charcoal hearth when once 
alight had to be kept from flaming, and the 
charcoal burner had to get out in the night to 
open new vents for the smoke and close others. 
Cordwood was conveyed to the hearths on 
donkeys’ backs and the bagged charcoal taken 
away in the same manner. 

\t the present time owing to war-time 
conditions importation of fir pit-props has 
ceased and our woods in Britain have had to 
fill the gap. Unfortunately our coniferous 


plantations are fast disappearing, but only a 
smal! proportion of the coppice has been tackled 
by the Government and private individuals. 
On the Dartington Hall estate approximately 


1 00! 
repic 


acres of coppice have been cleared and 
ted during the past 14 years with very 
Succ’ siul results, but the greater part of 
thou.ands of acres in Devon and Cornwall is 
still untouched, 
writer feels that an effort should be 
during the war to clear every acre 
po-o\e, with prisoner-of-war labour if avail- 
ising every pit-prop and turning the 
ider into charcoal and firewood logs. 
iter the war the Forestry Commission 
“xtend their activities to some of the larger 


m 

bl ‘Ss of coppice, but there will still be many 
- sands of acres too scattered to attract 
: i, and here private owners must do their 


€s* to replant. This land in most cases is 


By J. BROWN 


fertile and responds to replanting with Douglas 
fir and Japanese or hybrid larch on the lower 
slopes, and with European larch on the higher. 
Groups of beech could be mixed with the 
larches. In the valleys, hardwoods such as ash, 
sycamore and beech could be substituted for 
the conifers, but where possible replanting with 
pines or spruces should be avoided owing to 
their susceptibility to attack by honey fungus. 

The model has been built to show past and 
present methods of working a coppice area, 
including the products obtained during con- 
version, and the final cleared area being re- 
planted with a coniferous crop. It measures 
approximately 14 ft. by 4 ft. and is based ona 
scale of 1 in. to 1 ft. 

On the extreme left a section of coppice 
is shown in its original state, approximately 
30 ft. in height and 30 to 40 years old. In the 
next section a little to the right the coppice 





CONVERSION OF OAK COPPICE TO HIGH FOREST, BARK-STRIPPING, 
FIREWOOD-MILL AND CHARCOAL BURNING 


An exhibit at a Kew Gardens museum 


is being converted to high forest. The best 
stems are ‘‘stored’’ at suitable distances apart 
by banding with paint, and the remaining stems 
are cut away. The stored trees are intended to 
be left to grow an to big trees for a further 100 
to 150 years, during which time they would be 
gradually and regularly thinned. 

It must be realised that converting coppice 
to high forest by reserving the best standards 
should only be done where the soil is deep; it 
should not be tried out on stony, steep slopes. 
Although this latter type of soil will carry 
coppice it will not produce large sound trees 
fit for saw-milling. The writer has seen large 
oaks of first-class quality that have been pro- 
duced from coppice, but all the conditions were 
right. 

Bark-stripping is illustrated in the next 
section of the model, the poles being felled and 
stripped of their bark, which is then dried and 
bundled for despatch to the tanneries. In peace- 
time the peeled poles would be cut into fence 
posts, stakes, rustic wood and firewood logs, 
but in war-time as many pit-props as possible 
are being produced for the coal-mines. 

A butt tank for creosoting posts and stakes 
is shown, as it is most important to preserve 
from rotting that part of the wood which comes 
at and below ground level. Wattle hurdles 
for garden shelters are made from the straightest 
rods and are cleft with a special knife fixed in a 
post, as oak is more difficult to cleave than 
hazel or chestnut, from which most hurdles 
are made. The remaining poles produce pea 
and bean sticks, clothes-posts and props, and 
hazel and willow, which are sometimes found 
among the oak, provide thatching materials, 

In the valley between the two hillsides a 
firewood sawmill has been built, and here two 
men are seen cutting poles unsuitable for other 
purposes into firewood logs. 

On the right of the sawmill is shown a scene 
such as has not changed for centuries, and such 


as the writer saw many times 40 to 50 years 
ago. Donkeys carry cordwood on their backs 
down the steep slopes to the charcoal hearths 
formed by flat circular platforms cut in the 
hillsides centuries before and used ever since 
at intervals of about 30 years, this being the 
rotation on which the coppice woods were 
worked. 

Stacking the cordwood on the hearth was 
a skilled job. Starting at the centre and work- 
ing outwards in three or more tiers according 
to the size of the hearth, the cordwood was 
tightly packed in such a way that, as the hearth » 
burned, which took several days, the cordwood 
did not collapse but remained as a flattened 
cone, thereby ensuring that no sticks were left 
unburnt. In the foreground of the model is a 
hearth shown ready for covering with soil, 
after which it would be lit down the centre, 
vents would be made round the sides, and the 
top would be covered up. 
In this way the charcoal- 
burner drew his fire 
gradually all round and 
knew by the colour of 
the smoke when any por- 
tion was properly burnt. 
When it was completely 
burnt, all vents were 
stopped and the fires 
allowed to go out, leav- 
ing the charcoal to cool, 
after which it was graded 
and bagged for market. 

Donkeys conveyed 
the bagged charcoal to 
roads for transport to 
industrial centres. At 
the back, the charcoal- 
burner can be seen on his 
curved ladders topping up 
vents and opening new 
ones. In the old way 
charcoal - burners stayed 
in the woods close to 
their work when burning 
was in progress, living in their turf-covered 
huts. 

Close to this ancient scene are shown two 
modern metal kilns of the type now used in 
the making of charcoal. These are made in 
sections for convenient erection, and are easily 
controlled by ventilating pipes. 

Next to the kilns lie a few stacks of war- 
time pit-props, and the area beyond these shows 
the cleared area being replanted with conifers. 
This illustrates the planting of Douglas fir, 
spaced 6 ft. by 6 ft., with the brushwood pegged 
down to prevent it from being blown on to the 
young plants. A Devon term for these rows 
of brushwood is “‘strolls,’’ and this method of 
dealing with the brushwood has been named 
“stroll planting.”’ 

The transplants are carried on the worker’s 
back in a bag to keep the roots from drying, 
and are planted with a twobill. The advantage 
of stroll planting is that nearly half the ground 
is shaded and kept cool, the strips of brushwood 
being 5 ft. wide and the cleared space 7 ft. wide, 
with two rows of plants in each clearing. It 
prevents evaporation, keeps down weeds and 
coppice shoots, and adds humus to the ground. 

The brushwood can: be burnt, but gorse 
seed which has probably lain dormant for a 
century springs to life after fires in a wood, 
and the new crop has to be weeded regularly 
for years after planting. But where the stroll 
method has been used, the freedom from gorse 
is very noticeable. 

In dealing with replanting by this method, 
it is very important to leave shelter belts about 
a chain wide, preferably on ridges, dividing 
the area up. Incidentally, in case of fire, it is 
much easier to stop it in a strip of coppice. It 
also shelters the coniferous crop from gales and 
helps to maintain a better balance of bird and 
animal life, as many birds avoid dense conifer- 
ous woods and the oak coppice belts help to 
provide acorns for food. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE 
GRANDFATHER CLOCK 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


A previous article (November 5) described the invention of the mechanical clock and the 
application of the principle to medieval and English lantern clocks. 


URING the fertile years of the reign 
of Charles II a revolutionary change 
took place in the design of the English 
domestic clock. The change was due 
not only to English clock-makers using the 
inventions and copying the practice of the 
Continent; but also to the inventions of our 
own scientists and the skill of our best makers. 

The one outstanding horological invention 
of this period was the application of the pendu- 
lum to the clock in place of the less reliable 
regulator—the balance wheel. Christiaan Huy- 
gens, the eminent Dutch mathematician, is 
considered to have been the first in the field in 
this invention; although the isochronous pro- 
perty of the pendulum, that made it solve so 
successfully the problem of regulating a clock, 
was discovered about 1639 by the famous 
Italian astronomer Galileo Galilei. 

The first clocks with their movements 
regulated by a pendulum after Huygens’s design 
were made in Holland in 1657. The next year, 
evidence exists that such clocks—Evelyn calls 
them pendules—were being made in England, 
and within a few years their production must 
have been considerable; for this invention 
meant the conversion of the clock from a doubt- 
ful timekeeper to a reliable one. At first many 
clock-makers must have adapted the pendulum 
to the lantern clock; a type of clock with which 
they were fully acquainted. The new pendulum 
was short, light, and swung quickly in a wide 
arc. It was called a “‘bob”’ pendulum, because 
the small weight at the end swung beyond the 
clock frame, and therefore from the front it 
could be seen bobbing from one side to the other. 

But in this industrious age of the Restora- 
tion, when all handicraftsmen and tradesmen 
in the cities of London and Westminster were 
up and doing, and trade was brisk, and there 
was plenty of money about through the great 
expenditure of the returned Court and the 
nobility, the London clock-makers were not 
content to go on making only lantern clocks. 
Having adopted the Dutch invention of the 
pendulum they now sought to improve upon it, 


and soon they began to make an entirely 
new design of clock; part of which was 
due to copying Dutch practice, and part to 
English invention. 

This new type of pendulum clock was 
unlike the traditional four-posted square- 
framed lantern clock, which was described 
in a previous article; for it was oblong in 
the plan of its frame; the going and 
striking trains instead of being one in front 
of the other were now placed side by side 
behind the dial, thus allowing the clock 
to be wound up from the front of the 
dial, and not, as hitherto, by pulling the 
weights up by rope. Hence the new 
clocks have their dials pierced with winding 
holes. 

With this change also came others. 
The movement was now contained between 
two brass plates held by pillars; catgut was 
used instead of chain or rope for the 
weights; and in place of the spiked pulley 
of the lantern clock, over which the rope 
passed as the weight descended, a brass 
revolving barrel, round which the gut was 
wound, was now employed. Clock trains 
were now designed to go for eight days, 
also one, three, and six months, and a 
year, instead of 30 hours; and clocks fitted 
with the minute hand were no longer 1 
exceptional. 

Yet another important change was 
that instead of following the medizval 
practice of making the metal frame of a 
clock also serve as its case (the lantern 
clock belonged to this tradition) the clock 
movement was now fitted into a wooden case. 
This innovation of a wocden case brought a 
specialist wood-worker, i.e. a case-maker, into 
the clock-maker’s craft. 

_ The functional reason for a wooden case 
entirely enclosing the clock movement was that 
now clocks were being more finely made, with 
the wheels of brass (clock-making had ceased 
to be a branch of the blacksmith’s craft), 
protection against dust became more necessary 
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2, 3.—A WALNUT-CASED MURAL CLOCK WITH 30-HOUR MOVEMENT, CONTAINED IN A 
FOUR-POSTED FRAME. BY THOMAS TOMPION 
Temp. Charles II. Collection of Sir Harry and Lady Hague 
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.—A VENEERED EBONY-CASED MURAL 


CLOCK WITH EIGHT - DAY MOVEMENT 
WITH BOB PENDULUM, BY EDWARD EAST 


Temp. Charles II. Collection of J. M. Botibol 
than in the earlier clocks with their open iron 
movements. 

These new Restoration wo2d-cased pen- 
dulum clocks were of two types; one being of 
a mural design with its wooden case in the 
form of a hood supported on a bracket (Fig. 1). 
(This mural wood-cased type was also sometimes 
fitted with a movement of the lantern clock 
tradition with a square-posted frame—such a 
clock by Thomas Tompion is illustrated in 
Figs. 2 and 3. The second type of wood-cased 
clock was that in which the movement 
was contained in a long case standing 
on the floor (Fig. 5). This design of 
case not only protected the weights, 
but it gave to the clock the character 
of a movable and neat piece of 
decorative furniture. It also brought 
the dial to a lower level than when 
the clock was hanging on the wall, 
thus enabling it, in a candle-lit room, 
to be seen more clearly. 

The long cases of these clocks 
with short bob pendulums were 
narrow—just sufficient to enclose the 
weights; and they were the first 
ancestors of the well-known grand- 
father clock. An example remarkable 
for its original state in an «bony 
case is illustrated in Figs. 4-6. 

The next step in the progr’ss of 
the English domestic clock w:s the 
invention of'the long or “ «yal 
pendulum, as it was termed. |» was 
discovered (civca 1666) by an E. ylish- 
man, Dr. Robert Hooke (1635-703), 
architect, surveyor, scientist, cl. must, 
and Fellow of the Royal S«“iety. 
Hooke found that a long pen:ulum 
with a small swing made a cloc-- keep 
better time than the short pen  ulum 
with a wide swing. 

The crown-wheel escaper 
with its horizontal escape 
looking like a crown—which \ 
use in conjunction with thé 
pendulum, necessitated a wide 
Therefore to make the long pen 
have a_ small swing, 
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4, 5, 6—AN EBONY LONG-CASE CLOCK WITH EIGHT-DAY MOVEMENT, CONTAINED WITHIN TWO BRASS 
PLATES, WITH BOB PENDULUM, BY AHASUERUS FROMANTEEL 


invented what is known as the “anchor” 
escapement. In this the escape wheel was 
set upright, and above it engaging the teeth 
was an arm in the form of an anchor, This arm 
was slowly oscillated by the long pendulum, 
and it released one tooth of the escape wheel to 
every two swings of the pendulum. The long 
pendulum (when it was 39°14 ins. in length) 
took one second over each swing, which caused 
the escape wheel to take 60 seconds to complete 
one revolution; for it had 30 teeth which meant 
60 swings of the pendulum. The arbor or 
spindle of the escape wheel was continued 
through to the dial and at its end was fixed a 
small hand, which moves in unison with the 
pulse of the pendulum, as it registers the 
seconds on a small silvered circle. It was 
because of the ‘‘seconds’’ pendulum that grand- 
father clocks have a seconds dial. 

The adjustment of a ‘‘seconds’’ pendulum, 
with which the majority of grandfather clocks 
were fitted, is simple: to make the clock go 
faster the weight at the end of the pendulum 
is raised, and to go slower it is lowered. These 
changes alter the centre of gravity of the 
pendulum and accordingly they affect the time 
it takes in its swing. It was because the pen- 
dulum swung in a definite period of time that 
it governed the time-keeping of a clock; the 
weight through the train of wheels being the 
force that kept the pendulum swinging. 

The weight-driven clock, with the long 
pendulum and the anchor escapement, in its 
grandfather case (which protected the pendulum 
now as well as the weights) became a most 
reliable timekeeper. From the time of Charles IT 
onwards its popularity grew, until by the 
eighteenth century it had become the domestic 
clock of the country, being found in the homes 
of bot’. rich and poor. At one end of the scale 
was the clock made by an eminent master like 
Thom » Tompion for a royal palace. Such a 
clock \. illustrated in Figs. 7 and 8; it has a 
movei - at that goes without re-winding for three 
mont ind it is designed with a calendar 
that... vs the date and the m nth; and when 
leay comes round it makes allowance for 
the ¢ day, so that the calendar is perpetual 
and iver requircs adjusting. The dial and case 
mou of this clock are hand finished and 
mar | gilt, and the case, which is of elegant 
tall ortions in scale with spacious and lofty 
TOO! S overlaid with finely figured walnut 
me All is perfection and of the highest 
orde 

.t the other end of the scale is a grand- 
ather clock, the work of a small handicraftsman 


Temp. Charles II 


living in a country town. It wants winding 
every night; the dial is either gaily painted, 
or of brass with the spandrel mounts rough cast 
and lacquered a tinsel gold; the case is of yellow 








varnished oak, and, to give it a touch of im- 
portance, bright brass ball finials are stuck on 
the hood and sometimes a little fanciful scroll 
pediment is also added. 
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7, 8—A ROYAL CLOCK IN WALNUT CASE WITH MERCURIAL GILT ORNAMENTS, 
MADE BY THOMAS TOMPION FOR HAMPTON COURT PALACE 


This clock goes for three months without re-winding and it has a perpetual calendar. 
The pedestal of the figure of Minerva bears the cypher of King William III. 
Collection of J. S. Sykes 
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COBHAM, KENT—II: 


THE HOME OF SIR HERBERT BAKER 


Built in 1684 by Bonham Hayes. The diary 
of his grandson Richard between 1760-78 gives 
an intimate picture of a Kentish yeoman’s life. 
Sir Herbert Baker, to whom Ouwletts has de- 
scended, has given it to the National Trust. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE best farming land in England 

is in Kent; the best in Kent is in 
Cobham; the best in Cobham is 
Owletts.’”’ So an old Kentish farmer 

said to Sir Herbert Baker’s father. The 
Owletts cherry orchards and records going 
back two hundred years give some substance 
to the claim. The name Owletts has been 
traced back to 1492 when one Howlett or 
Howet was a tenant of Cobham College for 
this land on the western approach to Cobham 
village. When the Hayes family got pos- 
session of Owletts is not recorded, but they 
were Cobham folk as early as 1517, and 
William Hayes of Cobham was in arms during 
the Kent Royalist rising of 1648. He is 
described as ‘“‘a continued malignant vilifier 
and opposer from time to time of this Parlia- 
ment,” and is probably the same William 
Hayes who, in the earliest assessment to 
survive for Church rates, 1663, is assessed for 
a farm at £90 a year. He was succeeded by 
Bonham Hayes, builder of the existing house, 
in which he was followed by his son and 
grandson, both named Richard, the latter of 
whom kept a delightful diary of his homely 
doings and local observations, dying in 1790. 
Throughout this period the Hayes family, 

as shown by the parochial accounts, took 
the leading part in Church and parish affairs, 
the owners of the Hall being too grand, or 
otherwise occupied, and in any case having 
little personal connection with Cobham. In 
Bonham Hayes’s time the Hall belonged to 
that able diplomat, Sir Joseph Williamson, 
who had married the widowed Lady O’Brien, 
sister of the last Duke of Lennox and 
Richmond, its owners since the disappearance 
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OWLETTS 
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(By courtesy of The Times) 


1.—LOOKING UP THE CHESTNUT AVENUE IN EARLY SPRING 


of the last Brooke, Lord Cobham, the friend 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, in Jacobean times. 


The Hayeses, however, though thus 
fulfilling many of the functions of a squire, 
never aspired to more than Kentish yeoman 
status—that class whose proud boast it was 
that 

A squire of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
A laird of the north countrie, 

A yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 
Could buy them up all three. 


As substantial farmers of their own land, 














2.—MAP OF OWLETTS LAND IN 1758, WITH A PLAN AND ELEVATION OF THE HOUSE 
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especially where that land was as fertile as in 
Kent, many yeomen shared in the prosperity 
brought to land-owners by successive Govern- 
ments’ sound economic policy after 1660, 
especially as regards wool and corn. In 
arable counties a long period of prosperity 
opened in 1670 with a more frankly pro- 
tective re-framing of the corn laws, by which 
checks on exported corn were removed and 
a heavy duty imposed on foreign wheat when 
home prices fell below 53s. a quarter. Their 
position still further improved in 1688 when 
a bounty on the export of home- 
grown corn was given whenever the 
home price fell below 48s. a quar- 
ter. This legislation, however, 
as Prothero has pointed out, did 
not raise prices, it merely stabil- 
ised them. This security, and the 
new social and political advantages 
that the ownership of land was 
beginning to confer, made land an 
increasingly attractive investment 
for the fortunes being made in 
commerce from 1661 onwards, thus 
raising the value of land. This is 
the economic explanation for the 
great numbers of first-rate middle- 
class houses erected in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, and for the gradual 
transformation of the former ye0- 
men into that class of small gentry 
of which the Hayeses and Owletts 
are typical examples. 

Richard Hayes’s precoccupa- 
tions in the 1760s were probably 
little different from those of his 
grandfather under Charles ‘I and 
Dutch William: the prices ‘or his 
corn at Dartford Market, to which 
he would walk with dog ard gun, 
the progress and quality of h's hops 
and the selling of them in the 
Borough, the prospects for <herries 
(in spring Owletts rises sti! from 
a forest of cherry blossom); fot 
recreation an occasional day after 
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yildfowl on the marshes, a trip to 
jondon for a coronation or to 
sevenoaks or Tonbridge for a 
cricket match; always the paternal 
culture of field and shaw, and the 
gemliness of the home ground—in 
Richard's case the enlarging and 
planting of the garden, in Bonham’s 
the buil ling of the house. 

“T) there is truth,” says Sir 
Herber' Baker, “in the saying that 
you ca. tell a gentleman’s house 
by its chimneys, Bonham Hayes 
must | ive been a great gentle- 
man.” Owletts is a four-square, 
red-bric < house of which the date, 
1684, i cut on one of the chimneys 
and wc ked into the plaster-work of 
the st rease. It is distinguished 
by it: two massive — panelled 
chimne s dominating the skyline 
above s steep tiled roof (Fig. 1). 
Richarr Hayes found one of them 
beginning to crack in 1766 and 
that tre lead to the original 
rubbec brick cap had been blown 
off. He says that he had “ye 
upper art of ye rubbed work off”’ 
and beh chimneys worked up “on 
a neat strong manner” not requir- 
ing a ad capping, thus relieving 
them o! some weight. 

Tic house stands in the east 
angle formed by the intersection of 
the four roads, seen in the old survey 
map (Fig. 2), one of which is 
now a farm access-lane, with the 
farm buildings in the west angle. It is 
separated from the road to Cobham Street only 
by a shallow forecourt, but across the road 
Richard Hayes formed a horse-chestnut walk 
(Fig. 1). He refers to the trees in it as young : 
1764. April 13th. Mending ye Chestnutt walk 

over ye way. The Trees yt don’t thrive with 
mould. 
To-day, alas! they are reaching the end of 
their lives, but still lodge colonies of rooks, 
successors of those whose seasonal behaviour 
Richard Hayes used to record (when they 
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4.—IN THE OLD WALLED GARDEN 
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3.—THE FRONT TO THE ROAD 


lived in some adjoining trees), and in spring 
the walk is carpeted with snowdrops and 
golden aconites, followed, when nettles could 
be kept down, by masses of Turk’s Head 
martagon lilies. 

As built, the house probably had wooden 
casement windows, as remain at the back in 
the three tall windows surmounted by ceil- 
de-boeufs which light the staircase (Fig. 5) 
Not long after it was built, too, the tiny 
wings containing closets on either side of the 
front appear, from the joint in the brickwork, 





(Right) 5—THE CHIMNEYS AND OVAL STAIRCASE WINDOWS 

































to have been added. They are shown in the 
survey plan, dated 1758, and, architecturally, 
are so successful—giving character to the 
fagade and ocular support to the heavy 
chimneys—that it is difficult to believe that 
they were not part of the original design. 
The mason employed by Bonham Hayes was 
probably from Rochester, where much build- 
ing was going on in the late seventeenth 
century. Much more recently Sir Herbert 
has brought the front door—the original 
Georgian entablature—forward to form a 
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porch, as much to provide an airlock for 
the rooms within as to make access easier. 
The plan in the survey map illustrates the 
internal arrangement: an entry lobby 
running back to the staircase hall with the 
panelled dining-room (Fig. 8) on the left, 
beyond which is the kitchen; on the right 
the living-room and study. These latter 
rooms, however, have both been extended 
outwards with projecting bays, and the 
living-room been thrown into the hall with 
two columns to support the wall above. The 
kitchen can communicate with the front 
panelled room by a lobby beside the fireplace. 
It contained the long Elizabethan table, now 
in the dining-room, which may be a relic 
of the earlier Owletts; anyhow, it was only 
moved from one room to the other by taking 
out the windows. 


It is surprising how much space and 
relative splendour Mr. Hayes devoted to his 
staircase with its large square upper landing 
and enriched ceilings. The three bays devoted 
to it, each with a window, contain respec- 
tively the three flights of the staircase. It 
is much improved by Sir Herbert’s opening 
of the side wall, with a screen of columns, 
for a passage to the new wing at the 
back. The staircase ceiling, with the 
initials of Bonham Hayes and his wife, and 
the date, is a very good example of modelled 
plasterwork of the contemporary type. Both 
in this respect, and in the general character 
of the house with its great chimney stacks, 
Owletts is exactly comparable with the lovely 
old house of Rampyndene in Burwash, 
Sussex, built by John Butler, a timber 
merchant, 1697-99, and subsequently lived 
in by my own forbears who were at that 
time Sussex iron-masters. 


Richard Hayes, who was a _ bachelor 


with his sister keeping house for him, seems 


to have been moved to keep a diary by the 


STAIRCASE 
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shocking news of the 
death of King George 
II. In Dartford Mar- 
ket they said “‘he had 
risen that morning at 
five o’clas usual, seem- 
ingly in perfect health, 
and half an hour after 
eight was dead sudden- 
ly. Proved too true.” 
This came on top of 
the depression in 
wheat prices, down to 
22s. a quarter, owing 
to the (Seven 
Years’) war and the 
accompanying ban on 
the export of corn. 
“Nothing,” Hayes 
thinks in May, ‘61, 
“but a peace would 
relieve our markets, in 
order to pave the way 
for a free export.” 
Certainly six years 
later wheat was up to 
50s. the quarter in an 
exceptional year. But 
a bright spot in ’60 
was the 30 guineas 
he got for “all my 
cherries, English 
Blacks etc., and all my 
Wallnuts”; and in 
September “I am 
again honoured with 
ye best sample of 
hops in ye Borough, 
7 pockets of the [4 
sold at £3 and a 
crown.” They were 
bought by a great brewer and merchant 
of Lynn who, he noted, “trades with a large 
ship to Lisbon etc. exporting corn and returns 
with wine etc.” But 
the press-gang was 
troublesome: “not 
so much for the 
hands they press; 
but they frighten 
our strangers away 
(at harvest time), 
and make a strange 
uproar among the 
old women and 
young fellows. . . . 
They have only got 
2 Irishmen as yet, 
as reaped for G. 
Comport. It is 
very lucky we have 
done our reaping.” 
Some of Mr. Com- 
port’s fields are 
marked on _ the 
plan adjoining 
Owletts Land. The 
high spot of ’61 was 
sister and self’s trip 
to London to see 
George III’s Coro- 
nation. “Very 
brilliant. The King 
and Queen appeared 
very pleasant. The 
number of specta- 
tors unknown. By 
the good order and 
precautions taken, 
no accident hap- 
pened worth men- 
tioning’ (does one 
detect a note of 
slight disappoint- 
ment ?). 

After Lord Bute 
had, at some waste 
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6.—THE STAIRCASE CEILING, 1684 


of advantages won, arranged the peace so 
ardently desired by Hayes and others of his 
kind, “Brother and self set off this morning 
(May 27, 1764) for Deal and if everything 
suits right we intend to see France.” Our 
cousin Buller’s large open boat, “‘ well manned 
with about six hands mostly pilots,” bore 
the party from Ramsgate pier to Calais, 
where— 


We all mounted on little long-tailed horses for 
Dunkirk. . . . As to ye ways and manners of ye 
people, especially in regard to their way of worship, 
it is enough to make an Englishman leave their 
country, as we soon did. . . . So deficient was our 
landlady in setting our table off that we had but 
one spoon to cut our eggs out of ye shells with, so 
that my brother was obliged to make wooden ones; 
so very poor are the low sort of people kept. As to 
their country villages and all the farmhouses (if they 
may be so called) make a very mean appearance, 
being all upon lath and plaster and covered with 
thatch, and very low, so that few of them have 
any chambers but eat drink and sleep all in one 
room. 


In short, he did not think much of 
France and was glad to get back to Owletts 
on June 4. Nor, in ’66, was a jaunt to !’psom 
Downs to see the races any more satisfactory : 
“it is all to me hurry scurry and gambling 
work.”’ But in ’76 a more successful outing 
was made to a cricket match at ‘‘7 Oaks Vine, 
Hampshire with All England,” 


to see how ye Duke of Dorset played (very steady). 
N.B. They talk of having 3 stumps. By their 
playing with very broad bats and playing all ye 
blocking very short play, so that it is a very hard 
matter to hit a wicket. 


There was also a match between Cobham and 
Addington “played one hands a_ piece 
only. Cobham had rather ye worst of :t.” 


After Richard Hayes’s death in 17%, 
Owletts was bought by an Edmeaces, 4 
neighbouring yeoman of Nurstead, anc com- 
mon great-great-grandfather of Sir H rbert 
and of Lady Baker. He gave Ovwletts 
to his eldest son Henry whose daughter 
married Sir Herbert’s grandfather. Meadow 
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(Right) 8.—THE DINING-ROOM. Cedar panelling 
added to old red deal fittings; the Elizabethan table 


was always in the house 


House, which Richard’s brother Bonham built 
nearer the village in 1770, is now the home 
of Ma or Ralph Arnold, who has kindly lent me 
his ty cscript of Richard’s diary, which is in his 
posses on. Sir Herbert, in his forthcoming 
memo s Architecture and Personalities, to which 
[ hav. also had access by his courtesy, describes 
his yo ‘th as one of nine brothers at Owletts till, 
as a. ung architect, he set out to seek his fortune 
in So. h Africa where, with Cecil Rhodes’s help, 
hewa 3oon to distinguish himself. He has recently 
siven )wletts to the National Trust as a type 
of a -entish yeoman’s home. But it has also 
much bout it of its present “tenant.” 


e Bakers were Rochester folk, living at 
Satis .ouse in the Norman castle bailey. One was 
aclo. -maker, his son a builder in a big way—he 
built .e British Museum under Smirke—and his 
son * sea captain. The latter’s son, Sir Herbert’s 
fathe, took over Owletts from his mother’s 
peop. , he Edmeades. The talent for clock-making 
has cen inherited by Sir Herbert’s son Henry 
who . hen still a boy worked out the principle of the 
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9.—EMPIRE CLOCK IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. (Centre) 10.—THE LIVING-ROOM HEARTH. (Right) 11—A CAPITAL 
BIRD-BATH 






Empire Clocks to be found in several buildings 
with which Sir Herbert has been connected, and 
one of which is seen above the living-room 
fireplace (Fig. 9). The 24-hour dial tells the 
hour-zones round the world, with appropriate 
symbols marking the time of the Dominions and 
chief Colonies. In the old walled garden, where 
Richard Hayes refers to setting ‘“daffy-down 
dillies, crocus, and crown peerls” (? crown 
imperials), is a bird-bath made out of two 
three-quarter Corinthian capitals from the Bank 
of England, where they could not be re-used. On 
either side of the long straight walk are big 
bushes of old-fashioned roses, great clumps of 
tree peonies, lilies and the familar denizens of 
the border, flourishing against a background of 
yews or old espaliers and vegetables, but all 
consorting with the natural freedom that comes 
of understanding as contrasted to overstatement. 
All around are the apple and cherry trees, some of 
the latter of immense size, curiously gnarled and 
twisted; perhaps the very bleeding hearts and 
English blacks that Richard Hayes used to gather. 




































(To be continued.) 







(Left) 12—LADY BAKER’S BEDROOM 
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O watch one of the larger long-bodied 
dragon flies come up from the water 
in its natural surroundings and under- 
go its strange transformation is an 
experience accorded to few people. To study 
the life of the insect outside an aquarium also 
presents many difficulties, for in its under-water 
stage it is shy in habit, spends much of its time 
at the bottom of the water, and will move out 
of sight if so much as a shadow crosses the reeds. 
It was with a sense of good fortune, there- 
fore, that, in the spring of 1942, we found a 
minute larva trapped in a watering-can which 
had been dipped into a small garden pond, and 
so discovered that we had a brood of what 
eventually proved to be 4Eschna cyanea within 
a few yards of our sitting-room window. 
The pond concerned is one of two camou- 
flaged domestic baths, 5 ft. in length, sunk to 
ground level at the base of an ivy-covered wall, 


THE INSECT HANGS HEAD AFTER A TURN UPWARDS 
THE REST OF THE BODY 
IS WITHDRAWN 


DOWNWARDS 
CASE 


FROM ITS 


and formerly used for watering purposes. A yel- 
low water-lily and branched burr-reed have been 
growing in it for some years. It was on account 
of these plants, no doubt, that the pond was 
chosen by the dragon fly for depositing her eggs, 
as they are admirably suited to the purposes 
of the insects throughout their development. 
The question of food supply cannot have been 
given such careful consideration, for the dragon- 
fly larva has a most voracious appetite and a 
large number could hardly find means of sub- 
sistence in so restricted an area. From the first, 
therefore, their natural diet was supplemented 
with worms. 


The movements of the larva are too slow 
for it to achieve any success in chasing its prey. 
It lies in wait, motionless, hidden behind a leaf 
or stem until some unsuspecting creature comes 
into view; then it stalks its prey cautiously 
until sufficiently near to strike with the 
hinged claws or ‘‘mask,’’ which shoots out 
with chameleon-like rapidity from beneath 
its jaws. 


In their early stages the larve could not 
be induced to come to the surface of the water 
but would attack viciously any worms which 
were lowered on cottons to the bottom of the 
pond. Towards the end of the summer, when 
they had grown considerably in size, it was 
possible to shorten the cottons, for as they 
approached the nymph state they became less 
shy in habit, and in the second spring of their 
existence—when they had attained almost their 
full length of 134 ins.—they grew accustomed 
to coming to the top of the water to be fed by 
hand. It took 10 to 15 of them to subdue a large 
worm. No worm was too big for them to attack; 
and once they had obtained a hold it was seldom 
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LAUNCHING A BROOD OF DRAGON FLIES 


Illustrated by CHARLES THOMAS 


relaxed—even when the worm flung them on 
to their backs at the bottom of the pond. 

In dragon flies there is little outward 
change to mark the larva from the nymph stage 
beyond an increase in size and the development 
of the wing-cases on the back. During the 
winter they become sluggish and lose their 
appetite, and remain for most of their time in 
the mud at the bottom of the water. With 
their final under-water moult, however, their 
habits change and they come more frequently 
to the surface. On warm days in May or June 
20 or 30 of them could be seen at a time basking 
on the lily leaves or lined up on the long stems 
near the top of the water. In the last week of 
June they began to move over, one by one, to 
the shady end of the pond, clinging to the reeds 
head upwards in readiness for their climb out 
into the air. As the time for their change 
approached the eyes assumed a transparent, 

sightless appearance, 
a sure sign that emer- 
gence was imminent. 


It had been our 
original intention to 
leave the dragon flies 
entirely to their own 
devices when making 
their change, in 
order to observe their 
habits under natural 
conditions. During 
the second week in 
July, however, when 
most of them were 
emerging, the weather 
was so unusually wet 
and stormy that, of 
the first few dozen, 
many were blown off 
the reeds during their 
change and had to be 
rescued from drown- 
ing; others, in danger 
of being damaged by 
the sharp edges of the 
reeds sawing  back- 
wards and forwards in 
the wind, were re- 
moved while their transformation was in 
progress, by cutting the reeds to which they 
were clinging. Anticipating that there might 
be some competition for suitable reeds, we had 
placed some bamboos upright in the water for 
the insects to climb up, a precaution which had 
unexpectedly beneficial results, for during very 
rough spells it was possible to withdraw the 
bamboos with the nymphs on them and take 
them to the shelter of a greenhouse where their 
change could be 
accomplished insafety. 
On one particularly 
wet afternoon there 
were 12 dragon flies at 
one time completing 
their change and 
drying their wings 
under glass. 


The weather is 
only one of the many 
dangers that the 
insects have to en- 
counter. With most 
dragon flies the split 
between the wing-cases 
appears about half an 
hour after the insect 
has left the water. 
The first phase of 
emergence — that is, 
the protrusion of the 
thorax and the head 
and the withdrawal of 
the legs—occupies 20 
minutes and is a slow 
continuous __ process, 
The insect then falls 
backwards, and, 


BEGINNING TO 


THE CRUMPLED WINGS 
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folding in its legs 
tightly against its 
body, remains 
suspended from 
its case head 
downwards for at 
least another 20 
minutes. Then, 
with a_ sudden 
turn upwards, it 
grasps the case 
with its legs and 
withdraws the last 
few segments of 
its body. 


During the 
whole of this time 
the dragon fly is 
in a totally help- 
less condition, 
and, as it has not 
yet assumed its 
normal colouring, 
forms a conspicu- 
ous and tempting 
target for mar- 
auding birds. 
Even with its 
emergence completed the insect is still in 
great danger: it is too weak to move, and 
remains clinging to the empty case for an 
hour or more while the colour in the body 
deepens and the crumpled wings expand. 


THE 
THORAX APPHARING 
The first stage 
dragon fly’s 


of a 
. 
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When they first unfold the wings ar 
pearl-white, so that the dragon flies were even 
more conspicuous at this stage than they were 
before, and several of them were snatched off 
the reeds by birds before we had realised the 
necessity of being at hand to protect them. 
It is not, in fact, until the wings have cleared 
and the body has taken on its natural markings 
that a successful change can be said to have 
been made, 


An unexpected source of interference was 
a frog which came out of a hole at the back of 
the pond and approached one of the nymphs 
greedily as we were photographing it emerging 
from the water. It was warded off with a stick 
but, instead of showing the usual frog-like 
humility, it attacked the stick vigorousl 
obviously enraged at being deprived of 80 
unusual and tempting a meal. As the nympis 
had made short work of a hatch of tadpoles 
earlier in the year the assault cannot be said 
to have been entirely undeserved ! 

It was never possible to discover what 
factors influenced the nymphs in choosing their 
moment to crawl out of the water, but it 1s al 





THE WINGS ARE PEARL 
WHITE AT THIS STAGE 
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interesting fact that, as a rule, two or 
three of them would make their change 
at the same time, and there would 
then be an interval of several hours, 
or ever: a day. The most that can be 
said is that in cool weather they left 
the w ter at any time during the 
{ daylight, but in hot weather 


hours 

they vaited until the night. The 
propo’ ion of males to females was 
rough! equal. 

A ver theiremergence they remained 
inthe arden for 24 hours or more before 
makir their final departure. On some 
days | ere were seven or eight of them 
perche | on the reeds with their wings 
shimn ‘ring in the sunlight—a sight that 
will 1 t easily be forgotten, Their first 
flight as short and hesitating and was 


follow d by along period of immobility : 
some ventured only a few yards from 
the pond and clung to the leaves of 


plants near by ; others pitched high up 
on th: top of an ivy-covered wall or on 
the lover branches of trees. As long as 
they emained motionless they seemed 
well protected by their natural colouring, 
for none was seen to be attacked by birds 
at this stage: a group of three, which 


had fown from the reeds to a clump 
of white phlox, stayed there for two 


days without being molested in any 
way. 

Once they are on the wing, how- 
ever, (lieir existence is precarious. Two 


of them were pursued when they were in 
flight only a short distance from the 
pond. 


On their second flight they invari- 
ably left the garden. With a sudden- 
ness that characterises many of their 
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THE FINAL STAGES. 
coloured and with the wings still opaque, and another 





with the wings cleared and fully expanded 


THE SUNDAY FROST - 


N winter in this upland parish the snow lies 
deep with drifts above the hedgerows and 
the frosts are severe : sheep to be dug out, 
sheep lost, arduous scrambling journeys to 

work before light, wells frozen. 


“Many a time it has taken my husband 
an hour to get water and the well only a few 
hundred yards away,’’ comments Mrs. Jones, 
of the Stitt. 


“You get an idea of what those chaps in 
the Arctic have to put up with,’’ observes Tom, 
— of the drifts eight and ten feet 
( eep. 


But all this is taken as being in the day’s 
round. They are hardy folk up here. But the 
Sunday frost, as they call it, is a topic of con- 
versation still. ‘‘Never knowed anything like 
it, but never want it again,” is the general 
verdict even of the oldest inhabitant. 


_ It was ona Sunday in February. The night 
before a sudden rise in the temperature had 
brou; a fine sleeting rain. ‘Fair stung your 
face.’ And then about midnight, when the 
village was abed, the frost must have clamped 
down like a vicious iron hand. The old caretaker 
at the school is a local character, much sought 
after in times of sickness and distress. The 


scho iis her pride and she was up early to see 
to ths pipes and the heating, 

_ Never knew a time like it. I couldn’t get 
the back door open; it was frozen hard. Just 
ther a voice called out, ‘Can you come, Mrs. P. ? 
Uncle has died.’ ‘Who are you?’ says I, for 
Wwac could be out in such weathei? ‘Eph 
Jones,’ says the voice. ‘I’ll never get,’ I said, 


bul anyway I tried. The backyard was like a 
Pa of glass ; all the walls of the house were 
espe of ice. I put my stockings on over my 
ace And the journey: it wasn’t above 
v0 yds., but I thought I’d never get. Slipping 

ut everywhere. I sat down and cried on the 
; back and the tears froze to my face. And 
: . you know how I got back? I had to take 
“my coat in that bitter cold and go down on 


at 


Wi 


my knees and push myself along on it till I 
got to the school.”’ 

‘“‘Aye,”’ said John from the inn, ‘‘I stood in 
the porch fit to bust myself with laughing. 
Watched them open their doors, step out a 
piece and go flat on their back. They was going 
across to the shop for bread on all fours. And 
the dogs; terrible for the dogs—they didn’t 
know what to make of it; started to run and 
they was skating instead.” 

It was a strangely beautiful sight; every 
blade of grass was solid ice and balls of ice 


AAA AAAAAAAAAMA1 


THE FOOL HATH SAID... 


: OD is a shadow, 
A mirage in man’s mind, begotten of Fear, 
A childish superstition,’ scornful, he said. 
(The flower in my hand, its cup a chalice, its face 
a star, 
Smiled: “I am here.’’) 


“The world was born by chance— 

A whirl of burning gases, 

An astronomical accident,’’ he said. 

(The,west wind,,kind with vain, sang in tts passing : 

“There was I, 

One with the elemental vapour and the fire.’’) 
TERESA HOOLEY. 
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were on all the leaves. All was dead still, save 
for the crick-crack of twigs breaking with the 
weight of ice upon them and the rustle of 
myriads of rods of ice on the telegraph wires, 
on the grass and the plants. Every now and 
then a tree would split with a noise like that 
of a shotgun. 

“To listen to that beechwood on the hill,” 
commented Fred, ‘‘ you’d think you were in the 
Siegfried Line; like artillery it was. There was 
a mort of kindling for the folk then.”’ 
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A dragon fly only partly 
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movements they rose high into the air 
and soared out of sight over the tops 
of the trees. When the last one had 
departed, on August 6, we found that 
we had 76 empty cases in our posses- 
sion. Most of the insects we had seen 
crawl out of the pond and make their 
change on the reeds. 


With all dragon flies, however, in 
or out of captivity, there are always 
a few of a restless disposition which 
travel some distance from the water 
before undergoing their transformation, 
and one or two empty cases were 
found clinging to the ivy some distance 
up a wall, while others had obtained 
a precarious hold on the rough sur- 
face of a brick or stone. Others, most 
probably, had wandered farther away 
and made their change unknown to 
us. 


The number and variety of potential 
casualties at the time of emergence was, 
perhaps, the most unexpected discovery 
to be made during the whole time that 
the dragon flies were with us. In the 
shelter of the garden, and with care 
and attention, these were reduced to a 
minimum, but in a completely wild 
state the proportion of fatalities would 
probably be much higher. It was, no 
doubt, the exceptionally cool weather 
which continued throughout July that 
brought so many of the insects out 
during the day-time and so enabled 
us to keep a constant watch on them 
at critical periods. Considering the 
dangers that beset them on all sides 
we were glad to find that we had been 
able to launch more than _three- 
quarters of our large brood safely on 
their first long journey in the air. 


By A. R. CHORLTON 


The effect on the trees was almost the 
Sunday frost’s worst blow, that and the harm 
done to the beasts on the open hillside. 

“T got up that morning to fork some hay 
for the cattle,’ said N. ‘‘I could see the tines 
of my fork freezing where I stood. Never knew 
anything like it, lad. There were some ponies, 
half-wild ones, feeding on the hill; well, the 
whole hillside was a sheet of glass and the poor 
beasts had slipped all the way to the bottom. 
Some were standing, frozen fast where they 
stood. Must have been upwards of 20 sheep 
frozen too; you could cut the ice off their backs 
like a solid coat.” 

‘“When I got to the school, the teacher was 
there with the man who works for her,’’ said 
Mrs. P., returning to the scene of her anxious 
care. ‘‘We couldn’t get in the door at first; 
ice like a football on the latch and the same on 
the inside doors as well. We tried to get coke 
for the boiler, but it was hopeless; across that 
concrete yard you couldn’t move a foot. Do 
you know what we did? The teacher’s man tied 
a rope to a hook in the wall, out across the yard 
to the door of the coke-shed and we brought in 
the coke hanging on to that.”’ 

“Anyone get caught, anyone frozen?” I 
asked. 

No, there weren’t, save Albert, and Albert 
should’ve. Albert is regarded as a somewhat 
sinister figure in the neighbourhood. In drink 
he is quarrelsome. He has a long memory 
for a slight and he sleeps rough. By rights 
Albert ought to have been stretched out stiff 
that Sunday morning, but he wasn’t. 

“Tt were like this, you see,’ said Tom. 
“Albert gets drunk Saturday night; regular 
thing with him. Come closing time he tickles 
off to Mrs. D.’s hen-house for the night. Favour- 
ite place of his. His old overcoat was stiff as a 
board. Slept right through, and that was where 
John found him in the morning. ‘A mite 
frosty,’ says he, and shakes himself. Warn’t 
no frost could stop old Albert. Aye, it were 
sharp all right. Never want it as sharp again.” 

The Sunday frost will be a topic of con- 
versation in many cold winters yet to come. 
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SIR JOHN HANBURY-WILLIAMS’S ECLIPSE 
PICTURES AT WINDSOR 


By GUY PAGET 





HERE is quite an affinity between the Henry III Tower 
of Windsor Castle and sporting pictures, for it was there 
that Herne the Hunter met Henry VIII. 

This Tower, now the home of Sir John Hanbury-Williams, 
stands opposite the Lord Chamberlain’s Office at the foot of the Round 
Tower and forms part of the second line of the Castle defences. 

Sir John, so well known at Court as Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps 
(1920-34), comes of a long line of distinguished statesmen. His great- 
great-uncle, Sir Charles, was ambassador to Catherine the Great. 
Sir John carried on the tradition, for he was Military Attaché in Russia 
during the World War of 1914-18. He was born in 1859 and during his 
long life has formed an interesting collection of pictures and prints, 
especially of the immortal Eclipse, some of which are seen in the 
illustrations of this article. 

Bred by William, Duke of Cumberland, Eclipse was sold at his 
death to a Mr. Wildman, for whom Stubbs painted the famous Eclipse 
with Mr. Wildman and his two sons, for which I believe the late Sir 
Abe Bailey gave £15,000 about twenty years ago. Wildman sold half 
of Eclipse for £650, to Captain Dennis O’Kelly who, a year later, bought 
the other half for £1,100. This was a very good investment, for the horse 
is reported to have earned £15,000 at stud, besides winning 11 King’s 
Plates and many other races. He did not start his racing till he 
was five years old and was never beaten. His stock of 344 children 
in 23 years won no less that £158,047. He was ridden in most of 
his races by John Oakley. 

Figs. 1 and 3 are coloured [prints engraved by Hunt. Fig. 2 is a 


study of Stubbs’s big picture, or possibly the actual picture from 1.—COLOURED PRINT, ENGRAVED BY HUNT 





FROM IT 


4.—A PRINT AFTER STUBBS 5.—MASKE, BY CHILDERS, SIRE OF ECLIPS“ 
With the Rubbing House, Newmarket Water-colour by F. W. Berry after Stubbs 
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6, 7—TWO OIL PAINTINGS OF ECLIPSE. 


whic the engraving was made. These two 
prin are interesting, since they show how 
little coloured prints can be trusted. In 
Fig Eclipse is shown as a dark brown 
held by a groom in black livery, while in 
Fig he is chestnut and the groom is in 
the r- yal scarlet. 


pleasant little oil by F. Sartorius is 
Fig. 6. Sir John also has a little water- 
colour of Spilletta, dam of Eclipse, the only 
picture he has ever seen of her. There is also 
a fine portrait of O’Kelly, evidently a study for 
a larger picture probably by Stubbs. 

Maske, by Childers, own brother to Flying 
Childers (Fig. 5), was sire of Eclipse. This is 
a water-colour by F. W. Berry after Stubbs’s 
well-known picture engraved by Scott, 1820. 
Another print after Stubbs (Fig. 4) shows two 
grooms. A charming oil of Eclipse (Fig. 7) is 
signed by F. S. Sartorius, 1770, and there is a 
print after the same artist by Hunt. 

These pictures form an interesting group 
and give one an idea of what that great racehorse 
must have looked like. 

Sir John has a pair of very spirited oils, 
Eclipse and Oakley, and Lottery and Mason. 
They are of a much later date and are unsigned, 
but I don’t think one would be far wrong in 


see! 


attributing them to Sturgess or Giles, who 
flourished during the latter half of the last 
century. Jem is putting Lottery at a very 
formidable deer park fence uphill, which looks 
to me to be about 10 ft. high ! 

On the study door hangs a Stubbs of Miss 
Hervey by Eclipse out of Cleo. Andrew, eldest 
son of Dennis O’Kelly, is admiring the mare 
and is, in my opinion, better painted than the 
horse. It is a really fine picture. 

Here, too, is Sir Thomas Lawrence’s study 
of the Iron Duke riding from under the gateway. 
I wonder if Ferneley painted the horse for the 
great P.R.A.? He certainly did some horses 
for his successor, Sir Francis Grant, who, by 
the way, received his first lessons in animal 
painting from Ferneley. 

In a little room upstairs is a La Port of the 
Prince Consort. It would make a good pair to 
the “ Duke.”’ 

Sir John has a full collection of Ascot 
prints by Pollard, Alken and Turner, as well as 
Herrings of Fleur-de-Lys, Zinganee and The 
Colonel, which formed part of the ‘‘Squadron”’ 
sent by William IV-—the “Sailor King’—to 
Goodwood the year he came to the throne. 
‘““Send the whole Squadron. One ought to win 
the cup,‘’ he is reported to have said. He was 


Fig. 7 is signed F. S. Sartorius, 1770 


right, for they were first, second and third in 
the Cup Race of 1830, Fleur-de-Lys having 
won it for him the year before, when he was 
Duke of Clarence. 

There is, in the dining-room, a pleasing 
picture of Sir John’s father, born 1799, about 
a yard square, with a gun and two dogs. It 
reminds me very much of Ferneley’s portrait 
of Ben Marshall or Ben’s of himself in 
the Cottesbrooke collection, but it unfor- 
tunately lacks the master hand in the matter 
of drawing. 

‘‘What is the truth?” said jesting Pilate. 

Since writing the above facts about Eclipse 
culled from the Badminton Library Racing, 
1886, page 400, I find on page 190 of Post and 
Paddock, second edition, 1857, by H. M. Dixon : 

“Eclipse passed as a yearling into the hands 
of little Wildman for 75 guineas, Captain 
O’Kelly buying half of him as a four-year-old 
for 250 guineas and the remainder soon after 
for 750 guineas.”’ 

“He died of nephritic colic at Cannons 
1789” (Silk and Scarlet, page 206). 

“Mr. Tattersall left it as his scrap-book 
opinion that Shakespeare, not Maske, was sire 
of Eclipse’ (ibid., page 205). So what is the 
truth indeed? 


THE ABSOLUTE OF POIGNANCY 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


[HOSE who know their New Arabian 
Nights, and I trust they are many, 
will recall a remark of Mr. Malthus to 
Colonel Geraldine at the Suicide Club. 

- Y u now, after your first moment of surprise,”’ 
said he, “are in a position to appreciate the 
delights of our Society. You can see how it 
combines the excitement of a gaming-table, a 
duel and a Roman amphitheatre.’’ There is, 
I th ok, one kind of golf which comes near to 
me: ing the same eulogy, namely the playing 
of a tie for a medal or, far better still, an 
Open Championship, or the pairing together on 


the last day of two players, one or other of 
wl Is pretty sure to be the winner. Both 
ma and score play have their gladiatorial 
viruses, but it is the combination of the two 
wh. \ alone can produce, again in Mr. Malthus’s 
wi , “this extreme, this absolute, this 


qu-cessence of poignancy.’’ Therein are 
bl ed the fierce cut and thrust of the match 
ar’ the long-drawn-out agony of score play, in 
\ 1 some fearful calamity in a bunker may 
ys be waiting round the corner, When in 
tch one party is, let us say, four up with 
to play, the end is, humanly speaking, 
un and inevitable; but in the score-play 
there are all manner of horrid possibilities, 
i disaster, which in a match would mean 
the loss of a single hole, may shear off 
€ strokes of a lead of four at one Swoop, 


a a whole issue is once more profoundly 
OTiul, : 


“Oh, but,’’ may exclaim some reader, 
“these fellows who win championships are so 
accurate that they hardly ever beat each other 
by more than one stroke at a hole; they don’t 
have these catastrophes of which you talk so 
glibly.’’ To that I reply: ‘‘Oh, don’t they?”’ 
I can think of three occasions in which I have 
watched the winner and runner-up in a cham- 
pionship playing together, and in two of them 
I remember holes at which one lopped three 
strokes off the other at a single blow. In one 
case the whole fortunes of the day were turned 
by that hole and in the other, though the 
ultimate result was not affected, there was not 
a spectator—to say nothing of the poor players 
—who did not feel an exquisitely cold shiver of 
excitement run down his spine. 

I really think that the pairing together of 
two probable winners is more deliciously 
agonising than the playing off of a tie. In the 
latter case the players have only each other to 
think about, but in the former, in addition to 
the anxiety about the immediate opponent, 
they have uneasy thoughts as to the rest of the 
field, wondering whether some unseen adversary 
at the other end of the course is doing a wild suc- 
cession of threes. The last tie for a championship 
which I saw was between Densmore Shute and 
Craig Wood at St. Andrews in 1933 and it has 
left very few distinct memories, perhaps be- 
cause it was a little flat and disappointing to 
have two foreign invaders playing off for our 
championship at our headquarters. On the other 


hand, I have watched three examples of the 
other kind of duel, two of these at an earlier 
date, and though doubtless I have forgotten a 
great deal, there are some incidents which will 
never fade and the general impression of 
excitement is still most vivid in the mind. 

Those three instances are Vardon and 
Taylor at Prestwick in 1914, Bobby Jones and 
Watrous at St. Annes in 1926 and R. A. 
Whitcombe and Adams at Sandwich in 1938. 
Of the two first I have, I am sure, often written, 
but the last, though so much more recent, is 
hardly so well known. Yet it was fully as 
dramatic as either of the other two, the more 
so as the duel was fought out in a really terrific 
storm of wind, which made the possibility of 
some calamitous. hole the more imminent. The 
wind had blown down tents and torn flags to 
tatters; it blew many fine players clean off 
their feet and their shots to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and I have never ceased to marvel 
at the scores that were done that day. Adams 
and Whitcombe were respectively one and two 
strokes behind the leaders when the last day 
began; they had the advantage of starting 
early and so “‘‘getting their blow in fust,’’ and 
the day was by universal consent well suited 
to Whitcombe’s short compact swing. So it 
was not long before nearly everybody thought 
that one of the two would win. 

The first I saw of them was as they were 
coming to the ninth hole and at this point 
occurred one of those sensational loppings off 
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of shots of which I have spoken. I shall never 
forget my utter amazement when I learned 
that Whitcombe had holed the first eight 
holes through that appalling weather in two 
under fours. It was, and still remains, almost 
incredible. Naturally he had gained the lead 
from Adams, and then from just off the edge 
of the green he somehow managed to take four 
more shots to get down. Even so he was out in 
36; and yet he lost three entire strokes of his 
lead at that one hole, for Adams, having 
reached the back of the green in two, proceeded 
to hole out for a three. At the very first hole 
after lunch Whitcombe again in effect took four 
putts and Adams got back two strokes 
and squared. Later he fell away a little and 
with four holes to go Whitcombe led by four 
strokes. That seemed as if the fight were over, 
but wait a bit! it was only now that the 
bandying back and forth of two strokes at a 
time really began. 

Adams holed a run-up for three at the 
fifteenth, but that was only one stroke gained 
from a perfect four. At the short sixteenth— 
it was very far from short that day—Adams 
got his perfect three and Whitcombe, under- 
clubbing himself, was twice bunkered and took 
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five. That was down to a single stroke, and even 
Mr. Malthus would have admitted that this was 
“the quintessence of poignancy.’’ And then in 
ess than no time back came those vital two 
strokes which Whitcombe had lost and the 
truggle was as good as over. Nobody could 
possibly reach the seventeenth in two, but he 
played a grand run-up and got a four. Adams 
was badly bunkered and took six. No 
Roman emperor ever had a finer show for 
his money in the arena. That was a duel 
indeed. 
The Bobby Jones and Watrous duel at 
St. Annes is to-day remembered only for one 
incident which has swept all the others out of 
mind, namely Bobby’s shot to the seventeenth 
green from sand in the final round, the shot 
that is to have its monument aere perennius. 
Yet it was one of the closest battles ever fought 
shot by shot throughout a long day. There was 
none of those big and sudden gains and losses 
that marked the Sandwich match, no tremen- 
dous fluctuations; it was a matter of a putt 
here and a putt there, hard close fighting by 
inches all the way. At the start Bobby was two 
strokes ahead, but Watrous had a 69 to his 73 
and so had just reversed the position at lunch. 
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All the afternoon Bobby looked as if he must 
draw level, but the putts would not quite dro 
and he was still two strokes behind with five - 
go. He played those five holes in the exact Ser 
score, 4, 3, 4, 4, 4, and he got the two Strokes 
back and added two more to them and that 
was that. 

The Vardon and Taylor combat at Pres. 
wick combined the qualities of the other ty, 
In a general way it was an affair of gains ang 
losses on a small scale, a stroke at 4 time 
but, as all the world knows, it had its one great 
catastrophe which decided it. Going to the 
fourth hole, the Pow Burn, in the seco:4 round 
J. H. led by two. A few minutes la‘ +r when 
that hole was finished he was a stroke behind 
for he had taken seven against Vardon _ perfect 
four. And with that I come to the e: 4 of my 
gladiatorial reminiscences. I do not magine 
the players enjoy such duels, even tho -zh they 
may sometimes pull each other out; t < strain 
is too great for anybody to relish it. On the 
other hand, for the spectator they pri vide the 
best and most thrilling fun in all golf, and if | 
were a Roman emperor it is in such a series of 
fights that I should insist on taking n > blood. 
thirsty pleasure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I know. 


THE PICKLED 


The moth is extremely 


It is true that there is an emission of 


from those of the rats, mice « ad other 


BLACKCAP 


IR,—Some of your readers may be 

interested to know that the black- 
cap, which is pickled in Cyprus after it 
has gorged itself on ripe figs (hence its 
name beccafico, “‘fig-pecker’’), was 
once exported to this country. 

A certain John Locke, of whom 
nothing is known save that he visited 
Cyprus in 1553 and wrote a narrative 
that was published by Richard 
Hakluyt in 1599, has this quaint note 
on the beccafico. 

“They have also in the island a 
certaine small bird much like unto a 
Wagtaile in fethers and making, these 
are so extreme fat that you can per- 
ceive nothing els in all their bodies: 
these birds are now in season. They 
take great quantities of them, and 
they used to pickle them with vinegar 
and salt, and to put them in pots and 
send them to Venice and other places 
of Italy for present of great estima- 
tion.”’ 

The Abbe Mariti, who travelled in 
Cyprus in 1760, said that pickled 
beccaficos would keep for 12 months 
and that 400 little barrels of them were 
exported every year to England, 
Holland, France and Turkey. 

There is a legend in Cyprus to 
the effect that the beccafico was first 
pickled by the Knights of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem during their 
brief stay in the island, after the fall 
of Acre. But I am of the opinion that 
this delicacy can boast a more encient 
origin. To eat it is to taste antiquity. 
It has the unmistakable Byzantine 
tang which distinguishes so much 
Turkish food. It is a delicious morsel 
and you eat the bird, bones and all. 

It may be interesting to recall 
that just before the war, when I was 
motoring in the south of England, I 
visited the well-known fig garden at 
West Tarring in Sussex, a garden 
which legend says was planted by 
Thomas a Becket. I was told that this 
impressive collection of ancient fig 
trees is annually invaded by ravenous 
flocks of blackcaps. I am not suggest- 
ing that, even in war-time, West 
Tarring should emulate Cyprus !— 
H. V. Morton, Little Park House, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


TO ATTRACT THE 
STRIPED HAWK MOTH 


Sir,—If Lord Methuen wishes to have 
the striped hawk moth in his garden 
in some numbers next year he should 
get in touch with some member of 
His Majesty’s Forces who happens to 
be serving on the North African coast 
anywhere between southern Palestine 
and Sollum—and farther west for all 


common there, and the caterpillar is 
to be found in considerable numbers 
near the coast feeding on a desert 
scrub of the triplex variety in the late 
spring. It is a typical hawk-moth 
caterpillar with the horn on the tail 
and stripes down its sides, though I 
cannot remember now what the colour 
of these stripes is. It is quite easy to 
collect a matter of 50 or so, feed them 
until they turn into chrysalides and 
send them home packed in sand. The 
big consignment I sent home to my 
father during the last war from Gaza 
constituted one of the biggest immi- 
grations of these insects ever reported 
in South Devon. 

I agree with Lord Methuen about 
their desirability in a garden, as they 
provide the finishing touch when seen 
hovering over the flowers towards 
evening. In my garden “out there” 
I had the striped hawk moth always 
present, together with odd specimens 
of the convolvulus and death’s head, 
and that very glorious insect in vari- 
ous shades of green and buff—the 
oleander. To-day I consider myself 
lucky if I see one humming-bird in 
the year.—C. S. Jarvis (Major), 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


LANDSCAPE AND 
INDUSTRY 


S1r,—It is indeed good to learn of the 
joint efforts being made to repair the 
damage wrought to the Hope Valley 
district by Earle’s Cement Works, 
but all these improvements will mean 
little or nothing unless the worst 
offence of all is tackled. Nothing is 
said about the continuous emission 
of volumes of white smoke which at 
all times is belched forth from the 
two chimneys and which carries 
without diminution to the horizon 
towards which the wind may at any 
time be blowing, slowly but surely 
depositing a layer of fine white dust. 

The beauty of the scenery is 
always ruined where this constant 
stream of smoke is carried, and one 
cannot imagine there will be many 
wishing to ‘‘ youth-hostel”’ or boat in 
the neighbourhood under these con- 
ditions. On the summit of Win Hill 
nearly three miles away one can smell 
these acrid exhalations. 

Unless this abuse can be remedied 
Mr. Jellicoe’s excellent work will, I 
fear, be of little avail and the heart 
of the proposed Peak District National 
Park be a permanently damaged area. 
One could hardly find a better case 
for advocating the need of planning 
and proper location of industry.— 
KENNETH SPENCE, Cwmcarvan Court, 
Monmouth. 

[Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, whom we have 
consulted on the points raised, writes : 


white smoke, but I am informed that 
this is composed as much of steam as 
of dust. Since the installation of high- 
tension electrical separators, at a cost 
of £48,000, the volume of dust is 
really negligible and it certainly does 
not affect the existing playing-fields, 
which are in good condition and are 
popular. The smoke from a cement 
works in the past has always been 
associated with a volume of white 
dust in the surrounding landscape, 
and it is natural that this association 
should persist.—Eb.] 


OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 
Str,—I wonder if in the interesting 
examination you have been making 
into Victorian photography, you have 
come across any examples of the carte 
de visite, that is the photograph used 
as a visiting card. In my youth 
photographs were often spoken of as 
cartes de visite, but only once in my 
life have I seen a photograph that 
actually deserved the name. 

A man many years ago showed 
me one as a great curiosity. It was a 
smallish card, and in the centre was a 
medallion photograph of the owner’s 
head (just as you might see it on a 
passport to-day) with his name under- 
neath. The date was said to be late 
in the 50s. I have never seen another 
like it. 

It does not seem likely that the 
practice of having your likeness as a 
visiting card ever caught on to any 
extent, as specimens are so rare. This 
makes it the more curious that the 
name cartes de visite should have been 
used to describe photographs.— 
ALFRED COCHRANE, Elm Hurst, Bath- 
easton, Somerset. 


THE SHORT-LIVED 
SHREW 


S1r,—I recently found two dead shrew 
mice, which so frequently, and un- 
accountably, die at this time of year, 
usually on roads or footpaths, where 
these were. 

One of these is black, exactly 
the colour of a mole, but with dark 
grey underpart covering part of the 
sides. It seems rather large, the body 
being just under 2% ins. from the 
tip of the snout. The tail is square, 
2 ins. long, flattened (vertical plane) 
towards the end, which has a few white 
hairs. 

My encyclopedia mentions only 
one black variety, which is found in 
South America. Is not this colouring 
very unusual? I have kept the skin 
and mask.— JULIAN WALSH, Redbourn, 
Chilworth, Southampton. 

[Shrews are not mice but belong 
to the order Insectivora, the members 
of which have teeth of a different type 


rodents. Shrews live on 
worms, grubs, etc. They ae amaz. 
ingly energetic hunters of s»ch small 
quarry and have a hectic existence, 
but it isa short one. Their careers are 
little longer than those of annual 
plants; hence the autumn mortality. 
There are three species of shrew on 
the mainland of Great Britain, the 
common shrew, Sorex ayrancus, the 
pigmy shrew Sorex minutus, and the 
water shrew Neomys fodiens. The 
latter is black in colour as regards its 
upper parts. Our _ correspondent’s 
excellent and accurate description 
leaves no doubt that the shrew he 
found was of this species. It is a most 
interesting small mammal of seni- 
aquatic habits, and its vertically 
flattened tail seems to serve it as a 
rudder.—Ep.] 


PORTRAIT OF A QUEEN 


S1r,—Can any reader tell me about 
portraits of Queen Catherine Parr? 
At a sale of things from an old house 
I bought an oil portrait which I know 
its owner considered to be Queen 
Catherine Parr. I have always 
thought portraits might be verified 
by personal jewellery such as Queen 
Mary’s, by her pearls and their subse- 
quent owner, Queen Elizabeth, but 
have never had time to study my 
theory. Perhaps others have. It is 
an interesting idea—E. E. Cort, 
Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


TOO MANY DOGS? 


S1r,—The English have the name of 
being great lovers of dumb animals, 
and the affection which is said to be 
showered on the average domestic pet 
is well known. But is our so-called 
love of dogs not just a wee bit over 
done? Are there not far more dogs 
wandering about our strecis and 
countryside than are either desirable 
or desired ? 

A dog must require regular feed- 
ing, grooming and exercise and always 
be kept under reasonable control. 
And yet how many thousands of self- 
styled ‘‘dog-lovers’”’ must theve be in 
this country who own a dog (or dogs) 
in spite of being quite incayable of 
fulfilling any of the above eler:entaty 
requirements? Too often littl» sono 
daughter falls in love with the young 
puppies which daddy is persu ded t 
buy and take home, where * ey até 
féted and fussed for the first fe weeks 
of their brief span until the ovelty 
wears off and they are gradu. ‘ly left 
to their own devices, proper cared 
for by nobody and a bit of a = sisance 
to everybody. 

It is no uncommon thing 
dog-owners to depart on thei! 
holidays, shutting up their ho: 


insects, 


r some 
annual 
es an’ 








setting 


their ‘‘pets’’ to run the streets 


ind fend for themselves as best they 
an, Suh gross cruelty will rightly 
youse ine indignation of genuine 
ynimal-lu vers, but the numbers of 
sppeals hich appear in the papers 
egularl’ at holiday times against such 
ractice. speak for themselves. Apart 
‘om th utter cruelty to the animal, 
the stre. dog is a terrible source of 
janger these days of modern 
safic, 0d the number of accidents, 
‘atal ai . otherwise, caused by these 
wnimal) must be considerable. The 
eal cu. rit, the owner, is seldom if 
ver ught to light since the 
ifort. ate animal is. usually not to 
ye fo after the accident if it has 
nanag: to escape uninjured, and if 
t is I so lucky the chances of its 
yearil collar for identification pur- 
joses ¢ > almost remote. 
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some! 
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the fir 
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amily 


vere properly looked after there would 
ye very few 
\nyone allowing a bitch to roam about 


luring 
severel 


‘normously and save a great many of 


them 


FOSTER, 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 


A ZULU ON,,THE BOB 


SIR,- 


poetic 


glad that Bibio pomone has an English 


name, 


coological studies at Cambridge taught 
me was that the creatures which never 
‘yond a Latin name are not 


get be 
vorth 


But is “heather fly’’ an adequate 

There are many other flies, 
edly of less importance, that 
| heathery ground, and Bibio’s 


lame 
idmitt 
ive o1 


y fined and the animal con- 
nscated : 
icences 


: To have four of my lines quoted 
cy Mr. John Henderson sets my 


e years ago a Campaign was 
to try to keep our pavements 
ier condition, and it was made 
able offence to allow one’s dog 
he footpath. But little or no 
ne of it and the average town 
it to-day is fouled by dogs 
never. It may be argued that 
me it is not possible to carry 
ial street cleansing, but the 
to that is, should it ever be 
y so far as dogs are concerned 


a Zulu? 
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A STRANGE FACE 


See letter: 


title to fame comes from his habit of 
falling into a loch; 
strictly with fishing. Why not call him 
He is much more like one of 
those leggy warriors than the some- 
what indiscriminate imitation of him. 
After all a mayfly, althcugh remark- 
ably unlike 
usually in May in anticipation of the 


it is connected 


its imitation (bought 


insect hatching usually in June), is 


masses of unattended dogs, 
| ill-fed, one sees roaming the 
1 England are evidence, not 
ve of animals, but of our 
ice. A retired police super- 
t recently suggested that 
war-time all mongrel puppies 
e killed at birth. He was 
‘ing a resolution carried by a 
\ajority for submission to the 
Councils Association and 
ct M.P.s recommending the 
of dog licences to 10s. for 
t dog and £1 for each additional 
ned by a member of the same 
at the same address. If dogs 


unwanted mongrels. 
the breeding season should be 


an increase in the cost of 
would benefit the dogs 


their 
Torleigh, 


from owners.—I. R. 


Maidencombe, 


soul a-flutter. Moreover I am 


for one of the things that my 


much. 





GO-CART MADE OUT OF OLD 
BOXES 


Se¢ letter: A Salvage Go-cart 


GRAPES ON AN 


pomone) 


mologists ! 
say ?>—ANTHONY 
Hall, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


A SALVAGE GO-CART 


S1r,—The accompanying photograph 
illustrates the ingenuity of the Chinese 
in Singapore, where I obtained the 
picture of this twin carriage made up 
of old wood boxes, showing that the 
Chinese were salvage-minded even in 


OUTDOOR 
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KNIGHTS OF 1032? 


A Forged Antiquity 


In the early years of this century 
a small traction-engine, named the 
Little Giant, was installed at the top 
of the hill for the service of these 
hard-put-to-it animals. It was most 
amusing to watch the reaction of the 
horses to their mechanical friend. 
How quickly they accepted it; they 
would sit back in the shafts and let 
the puffing monster not only pull their 





VINE IN OXFORDSHIRE 


See letter: A Grape Crop 


still called a mayfly. Let’s work it 
backwards and call him a Zulu (Bibio 
and thereby instruct the 
tackle-makers as to what we want 
them to imitate. Come on, the ento- 
What have you got to 


Buxton, Horsey 


peace-time.—JuLius F. 
FRIEND, Gable Cottage, 
Rock Road, Maidstone, 
Kent. 

{It is unfortunate 
that the scarcity of wood 
nowadays must prevent 
most of us from follow- 
ing the Chinese lady’s 
good example.—ED. | 


THE LITTLE 
GIANT 


S1r,—I was extremely 
interested in Mr. Lionel 
Edwards’s More Recol- 
lections of the Road in 
your issue of November 
5, particularly his refer- 
ence to cock or trace 
horses. This is a rather 
hilly district, culmina- 
ting in what was once 
the Crystal Palace, and 
one hill in particular— 
Anerley Hill—has been 
always a sore trial of 
endurance to all horses. 


load but themselves as well! The 
Little Giant lingered on until its 
services were no longer required.— 
ALLAN JoBson, Beauchamp Cottage, 
21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


A GRAPE CROP 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of what 
is not a very common sight in this 
country : a good crop of grapes on an 
outdoor vine. It is in Lerd Philli- 
more’s gardens at Coppid Hall, in 
South Oxfordshire. The vine (Rene 
Olga) bore a crop of 230 bunches this 
season.—R. STRACHAN GARDINER, 
Henley-on-T hames, Oxfordshire. 

[This old grape is 
probably one of the 
best for outdoor culti- 
vation, and is sometimes 
called Chasselas Rose. It 
is, however, something 
of a gamble as to 
whether good crops are 
obtained. This makes 
the crop shown in the 
illustration very interes- 
ting, seeing that it 
occurred in the present 
year, which bas not been 
one cf the best for 
outdoor grapes.—ED. ] 


A SANCTUARY 
CROSS? 


Str,—Here is a photo- 
graph of the churchyard 
cross at St. Buryan, 
near Land’s End: its 
simple, massive design 
contrasts strongly with 
the tall, slender shafts 
of such crosses in 
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most other parts of England. This is 
of course due to the local granite being 
unsuitable for fine carving. 

St. Buryan was a special place of 
sanctuary, founded by the Saxon 
King Athelstan, with a college of 
secular canons, some time in the 
seventh century. Still to-day there 
are 15 of these ‘Cornish crosses” 
remaining at various points in the 
parish.—M. W., Hereford. 


A FORGED ANTIQUITY 


SirR,—You may like to use the en- 
closed photographs of a forged an- 
tiquity, about 5 ins. long, recently 
found on the floor of a corporation 
dust-cart ! Enquiry has found it to be 
one of a large number of similar 
objects made about the middle of last 
century, of lead or of an alloy of lead 
and copper, in London, by some ingeni- 
ous but illiterate ‘‘mud-rakers,’’ as 
the British Museum catalogue puts it. 

It will be seen that the object is 
dated 1032, in modern figures, while 
the armour of the knights does not 
suit the period. One is rather puzzled 
as to how the forgers made their 
money, but no doubt many such 
things were buried and “found,’’ for 
the benefit of unwary collectors.— 
A. E., Cardiff. 


BATS BY THE SEA 


Sir,—Unfortunately I do not see 
Country LIFE as frequently as in 
former days. My parents still receive 
a copy in Westminster and thence 
it is sent to my sister in Bedfordshire, 
who then sends it back to me here in 
London. I would like to say, however, 
that I was fascinated to a degree by 
E. L. Grant Watson’s story of bats by 
the sea. It recalled the time when I 
lived at Purley Park, Berkshire. My 
bedroom was situated on the top floor 
with windows facing south and east, 
and on several occasions I was awak- 
ened by the sensation of bats literally 
flitting across my face. Whether they 
flew actually as low as this I could not 
discover, but on switching on the 
light I found rarely fewer than two 
in the room and on several occasions 
I counted as many as four. 

I subsequently became quite fond 
of bats and in spite of the fact that 
they are supposed to be covered with 
vermin I frequently walked about 
with one inside my pyjama coat, 
which I think it liked because of 
the warmth. The long-eared bat, on 
account of its grotesquely waving 
ears, was not quite so esthetic to look 
upon as the common pipistrelle, whose 
delicacy of form and quaintly pathetic 
little face never ceased to charm me. 

Although knowing little about 
birds, I was interested in the account 
of “anting.’’ Something a little similar 
happens with monkeys, especially 
Capuchins. When given an onion they 
go into a sort of frenzy, rubbing it all 
over their fur, and it is difficult to give 
an exact scientific explanation of this 
except perhaps those already advanced 





THE CROSS AT ST. BURYAN, NEAR 
LAND’S END 


See letter: A Sanctuary Cross ? 
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STACKS IN LINCOLNSHIRE 40 YEARS AGO 


See letter: The Stacks of our Forefathers 


in connection with birds and anting. 
Although in a recent session of the 
Brains Trust no one present seemed 
able adequately to hold forth on the 
onion, it may be of interest to mention 
that the extremely pungent smell of 
garlic is due to a chemical substance 


bats, but I have never seen any other 
British bat hanging from a cave roof 
by its hind feet, with its body en- 
wrapped in its wings. The pipistrelle 
(which is rarely found in caves) invari- 
able creeps into a deep crevice, to the 
sides of which it clings by its hind feet. 

assisted always by the 

hooked thumb. Nat- 

terer’s bat, often a cave- 
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dweller during the winter 
months, may be found 
either in crevices or 
hanging to the walls of 
caverns, but, like the 
pipistrelle, it also uses 
its thumb to maintain a 
hold on the rock surface, 
and in such a position the 
wings cannot envelop 
the animal’s body. 

MIcHAEL BLACKMORE, 
Kensington, London,W.8. 


"Va v TSS 


[Mr. Grant Watson 
writes: I stand cor- 
rected by Mr. Blackmore. 
There is little doubt 
that the bats which were 
hanging enfolded by 
their wings were the 
lesser horseshoe bats. 
The other species, not so 
numerous, I think I am 
right in identifying as 
Natterer’s bat. These 
were suspended by their 
feet and thumbs, but 
with wings hanging at 
their sides. These bats 
were found deeper in 
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A CHRISTMAS CARD FROM 


OFLAG 


See letter: 


IX A/H 


From Germany 


called allyl sulphide, while ally] isothio- 
cyanate is oil of mustard and when 
dropped on the skin raises a blister. 
In this connection it will be recalled 
that a large helping of mustard will 
bring tears to the eyes much in the 
same way as an onion and to an even 
greater extent horse-radish, which also 
probably contains the same con- 
stituent.—C. FARMILOE, London, W.1. 


S1r,—I was much interested in Mr. 
E. L. Grant Watson’s descriptive 
article Bats by the Sea which appeared 
in the issue of Country LiFe for 
November 5. But I wonder if he is 
correct in describing the bats he found 
aS being pipistrelles and Natterer’s 
bats. 

I know many of the Devon sea- 
caves well and I have often found 
greater and lesser horseshoe bats 
(Rhinolophidae) in them. Mr. Grant 
Watson’s description admirably befits 
this genus. He refers to them as 
hanging from the rock ceiling like 
“ strange drooping fruit,’’ usually with 
“their membraneous wings enfolding 
their bodies.’’ 

This habit of sleeping is shared in 
Britain by both species of horseshoe 


the cave than the others, 
and, as Mr. Blackmore 
states in his letter, some 
of them were on the 
walls of the cavern. 
—Ep.] 


FROM GERMANY 
S1k,—I am venturing to send you the 
Christmas card I have just received 
from my husband, Major A. A. West 
(The Buffs), from Oflag IX A/H. 

It is not the official camp card 
but one he sent for me (through the 
kind help of Mrs. Ian Campbell, 
Lisbon) to have a _ block made 
and cards printed to send to his 
friends. 

For two years (he was taken 
prisoner in May, 1940) Christmas 1940 
at Oflag VII C/H and Christmas 1941 
at Oflag VI B his card was the official 
camp Christmas card.—IRENE WEsT, 
Benenden Place, neay Cranbrook, Kent. 


THE DOVECOTE AT 
SIBTHORPE 


S1r,—On two occasions recently you 
have published photographs of pigeon- 
cotes inside church towers. You may 
be interested to see the accompanying 
photograph which I took at Sibthorpe, 
Nottinghamshire. It shows a medi- 
eval pigeon-cote which also has 
direct connections with the church, 
for it is reputed to be that which was 
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attached to the college of priests which 
was founded at Sibthorpe in 1320. 
No doubt in its time it has provided 
many young birds for the refectory 
table. 

Although no material evidence of 
the college itself remains, there can 
still be seen traces of the fish-ponds 
which the collegians maintained fur- 
ther to supplement their larder.— 
A. W. BuLL, Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 


THE STACKS OF OUR 
FOREFATHERS 


Sir,—You printed a photograph of 
mine in the issue of CoUNTRY LIFE for 
November 12 of rectangular stacks. 
I wonder whether this picture of round 
stacks, taken about 1900, at West 
Pinchbeck, near Spalding in the 
Lincolnshire Fens, will interest your 
readers.—P. L. Hooson (Rev.), Tin- 
well Rectory, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


JOHN HIATT OF QUINTON 
S1ir,—We have received three letters as 
a result of the query you were kind 
enough to publish (October 29 issue). 
One of these is from Mr. J. C. Hiatt 
of Upper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon, 
a grandson of John Hiatt. 

The following summarises the in- 
formation given in two letters. John 
Hiatt lived at Quinton House, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. He built the house 
because a friend of his 
built one which he did 
not like and proceeded to 
show him how it should 
be done. ‘The result 
waS a massive square 
house with three sides 
blue brick, three storeys 
and a flat lead-covered 
roof which will stand for 
ever but is not pic- 
turesque.”” Mr. J. C. 
Hiatt states that he sold 
this house a few years 
ago and the purchasers 
have since paintcd over 
the blue bricks. Some- 
times Mr. Hiatt has 
heard the house called 
Mouse-trap Hall. He 
has seen many traps 
resembling the one illus- 
trated in CouNTRY LIFE 
but was not aware 
that his grandfather 
had commercialised the 
idea 
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January 14, 1889, at the age of 76 

A third reply from Mr, R T 
Courage, near Farmcote, Winchcom) 
Cheltenham, suggests that the Quinton 
of this Hiatt was a village recent, 
transferred to Warwickshire, but {o;. 
merly in Gloucestershire at the 
northern end of the Cotswolds, some 
six miles from Stratford-on-Ayon, | 
do not know how long the Hiatts have 
been at Quinton, nor do I know the 
family, except by repute. But a farm. 
ing family of that name has been I 
understand, long established at nin. 
ton. In other parts of Gloucestershire 
the name is more usually spelt wit} 
ase” : 

We are grateful to Country Lip; 
for enabling us to obtain information 
about the mouse-trap and its very 
unusual maker.—W. Hucu Curtis 
Joint Hon. Curator, The Curtis Museum 
Alton, Hampshire. 


AIRGRAPH ILLUSTRATED 


S1R,—We recently received the en. 
closed from my son who is serving 
with the C.M.F. It is a sketch from 
memory of a part of Bulmoor Copse 
which adjoins the light ra‘!way mo. 
ning from Axminster, Devor , to Lym 
Regis just before reaching Combpyne 
station on the right. <Jas! the 
larches are no more, havin: been cut 
for national service, but te beeches 
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traps John Hiatt was a 
clever and noted rocket- 
maker. This he did as 
a hobby. His grandson 
released the last of these 
in 1906 and well remem- 
bers the strength of push 
and height they attained. In his day 
John Hiatt was a noted shot and 
there were few around who could 
equal him. 

Another interest of his was clocks 
watches. John Hiatt died on 


and 


RELIC OF A VANISHED COLLEGE OF 


PANAMA RKTT RRR AVALA\TUTLTTUTATES TULL UAL 


A DEVON SCENE BY AIR FROM 


THE C.M.F. 
See letter: Airgraph Illustrated 


still remain. This property unti 
recently was owned by my wife, henct 
the ‘“‘remember,” a reminder of many 
a pleasant spree in these woodlands 
—A. T. GILLARD, Combe Coltagi 
Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset. 


PRIEST®* 


See letter: The Dovecote at Sibthorpe 
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As any up-to-date burglar 
will tell you, it’s coupons that 
count nowadays, not cash! 
And when buying an Over- 
coat (18 at one blow!) you 
need to be very certain you’re 
getting every thread of value 
for your coupons. You need 
to see, feel, know exactly 
what you are getting—as 
you do, if you choose it from 
Moss Bros. ready-to-wear 


range. 


MOSS 
BROS 








& CO.LTO. 
Also at Manchester, Bristol, Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters, 
Aldershot, Portsmouth, Camberley, 
Hove, Shoreham, York, Bourne- c tap ey sora Ww 
mouth, Southend, Heysham, orner of Ning ot. a ediord St., W.C.2 
Salisbury, etc. — TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 



















COUNTRY SERVICE Made from the best available 
Scottish-tanned leather, Saxone boots are hardy and 
tough-wearing — comfortable, too, because of their good 
cut and careful finish. Especially suitable for the man 
on Service. 

Send 1d. stamp for our booklet * Save Those Shoes’’. 
Learn how to make yours look their best and last longer. 
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KODAK FILM 


is in the Hospitals 
helping to save life and limb 


In the hands of radiologists every- 
where ‘ Kodak’ Film is helping to 
relieve pain and suffering by pro- 
viding pictures that assist diagnosis 
and guide the Surgeon. Next time 
you have difficulty in getting a 


spool, remember it is because 
such vital work must come first. 


SAXONE SHOE COMPANY LIMITED . KILMARNOCK . SCOTLAND 


915. Stoutly soled boot in 

ine Srown zug. Price §5/-. 
tock at most Saxone 
ra or can be ordered 
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Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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ARE 
NOW 
READY 


Catalogues of Vegetable 
Seeds, Culinary Plants, 
Seed Potatoes and 
Fertilisers will be sent 
on request. 


Catalogues of Flower 
Seeds, Flowering Plants, 
Lawn Grass Seeds. Each 
application must be 
accompanied by ld. 
stamp. 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd., 


The King’s Seedsmen, 


READING 

















A THOUSAND, ten thousand times the tap is turned and every 
time there is water, dependable as to-morrow’s daylight. If 
it were not so, what a tanglewood tale of confusion would 
follow in the home. . ... A million, ten million motors are 
started up on civil, military, national business. Imagine the 
brake on a nation-at-war if AC plugs could not be trusted as 
they are trusted to do their work faithfully every time ! 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 
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FARMING NOTES 





TAKING THE PLOUGH 


ROUND THE FARM 


N experienced farmer in one of 
the Midland grazing coun- 
ties writes to me about the 
comparative values of old 


pastures and young leys for 
fattening cattle. He says that I am 
the first to cast doubts on the fatten- 
ing qualities of the new leys and 
goes on: 

“Fifty years ago I ploughed up 
badly grazed turf and sowed it down 
again after one white straw; it was 
a great success, so other fields were 
ploughed up and resown, and were 
also successful. But there are snags; 
in the spring there is a big flush of 
grass just at the time when to buy 
extra stock would mean a loss. Then 
if it is a dry time the new leys burn 
up very quickly. If it is a wet time 
the stock have to be removed owing 
to the land treading badly, and cattle 
and sheep do not appreciate old grass 
land after being on the new, and so 
lose flesh. New grazing is sweeter. 

““My experience is that ewes and 
lambs do very well, and the lambs get 
fat, that store cattle grow well, but 
for getting cattle really fat it is no 
good. 
“On the best land in Northamp- 
tonshire and Leicestershire, a good 
grazier used to mow off bunches of 
rough grass and salt these patches, 
and invariably kept the clots either 
picked up or scattered. So much of 
that land is now arable, producing 
great crops but becoming exhausted ; 
it will take 15-20 years to restore its 
fattening qualities, if ever it is done. 
To take the plough round the farm 
is in many cases good policy, but not 
on good old turf that has taken years 
to perfect.”’ 

Let me add this point. The finest 
pastures that should be sacrosanct do 
not amount to more than 5 per cent. 
of the total pre-war grass land. So 
even if some errors have been made, 
the plough has done infinitely more 
good than harm. 


* * * 


N interesting point put to me 
the other day is that most of the 
War Agricultural Committees when 
advertising for staff seek men with 
agricultural degrees or diplomas. I 
was asked ‘“‘which would you prefer : 
the inexperienced man with the 
diploma or the fully experienced man 
without it?’’ There could hardly be 
any doubt about the answer, but the 
War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees have not this clear choice 
before them. They must have active 
men who can get about the country 
and put in a long day’s work on what- 
ever the particular job may be, but 
they cannot recruit young men for 
advisory work unless they are reserved 
from military service because they are 
qualified technicians. The only quali- 
fication recognised by the Govern- 
ment is an agricultural degree or 
diploma. This at any rate is how I 
read the position when we had to 
consider possible candidates for the 
post of assistant district officer. We 
were not able to take the man we 
would have liked because if he had 
taken an advisory job he would have 
lost his reservation and would have 
been posted to the Forces. 


* * * 


HAVE never thought of Padding- 

ton as a likely place to fatten pigs, 
but in two years the Borough of 
Paddington with its municipal pig- 
fattening scheme has produced over 
700,000 lb. of pig meat entirely from 
kitchen waste without any supple- 
ment. The ratepayers get a profit of 
£4,500 from the enterprise. Moreover 
Paddington is producing some good- 
quality pigs, said to be above the 


average war-time quality 
flavour and colour, mildly 
with rather soft fat. The 
have are Large White, La 
and Large White cros: 
Saddleback. They do not 
on Swill until they are at le: 
old. An account of this e 
given in the Empire 
Experimental Agriculture, 
pointed out that the first 
the co-operation of the 
separating the potentia! 
since the sorting of edib! 
edible refuse after collecti: 
suffice. In ordinary tim« 
from swill-fed pigs wouk 
standards for the best-qu 
and when, feeding-stuffs < 
again the swill-fed pig i: 
to be able to compete wit 
fed animal in quality. A | 
which is the finishing 
Paddington, is really toc 
the best bacon trade, alth« 
well enough at any time for 
facture of sausages and s 
Our cities may yet emi 
American cities, includin 
geles, which for many yea 
400 tons of swill daily to 
pig farm in the world, w 
Fontana, California. 
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* * * 


eed from such a municipal 
pig-fattening enterprise ther 
are now a good many pig clubs run 
by townspeople, notably groups like 
firemen and policemen. They join 
together to spread the labour of 
looking after the pigs, each taking his 
turn between spells of duty. The 
Ministry of Food allows the pig club 
members to keep for their own con- 
sumption enough pig meat to make 
the trouble worth while. As it seems 
most probable that this country and 
indeed the world will be short of meat 
for some years to come, this small- 
scale pig-keeping has much to com- 
mend it. Farmers cannot feed large 
numbers of pigs on their farms 
because they have not the necessary 
feeding-stuffs, but they can keep a 
few breeding sows and sel] store pigs 
to the town pig-keeper. He likes to 
buy at 12-16 weeks old. The increase 
in the ration for farrowing sows makes 
it more possible for farmers to keep on 
the young pigs to this age. 


* * * 


HRESHING seems to be going 
rather more smoothly this 
season. No doubt there are mor 
threshing machines in the country, 
and I think too that the County Con 
mittees have by now managed 1 
arrange the threshing areas rather 
better, so that contractors do nit 
cross paths and waste time on the 
roads as much as they have done i! 
the past. I was sorry to ‘ind tha 
under the zoning scheme J should» 
longer be able to have the ontractit 
who has done my work wel! - several 
years. Still we must all reco:nise that 
with the greatly increased «creage © 
cereals, each machine mus? <0 4 ful 
week’s work every week i‘ the pr 
gramme is to be completed in reaso™ 
able time. I do not know exactly the 
acreage which a threshing contract! 
is expected to undertake in his 
immediate locality. I imagine it m0) 
be 1,200 to 1,500 acres of cor. W hat 
may be a reasonable minim in °%4 
district would be impessible 1 
another because the fields ore SM) 
and a big proportion of the time’ 
taken in moving from on¢ stack 
another. There are als ree 
problems in the hilly districts W i 
farmers are now growing ‘hel ow 
oats. CINcINNATUS 
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[HE ESTATE MARKET 








{the whole property-owners 
can look back at 1943 with 
qualified satisfaction. It has 
been much better than at 
one time seemed possible. 
e better tone is due to wise 
igeous handling of the ques- 
he repair and reinstatement 
of prc erties which have suffered 
from my action. Sir Malcolm 
Trustr Eve, as chairman of the 
War 1 nage Commission, collected 
, band { expert advisers as regional 
sista’ 3, and his department has 
shown \ertness and promptitude in 
dealin. vith claims, not only matters 
of sp fic character and amount, 
but t! larger problem of the future 
of pre ses that have been wholly or 
estroyed. He has delivered 
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iddre 5 of a frank and explanatory 
natur to representative bodies of 
prope interests, and the result has 
been t the well conceived scheme 
{ we’ damage compensation is now 





worki » smoothly and efficiently. 






BE) /EFIT OF WAR DAMAGE 
ALLOWANCES 


T is safe to say that nothing the 
[‘c mment has done during the 
last four years has contributed in a 
higher degree to remedy some of the 
injurious effects of the war. Certainly 
the essential elements of real estate 
as a national asset have been very 
well maintained, and this, while giving 
here satisfaction to the owners, is of much 
rung Wider import in its reassuring influence 
liken every investment interest. Of 
joing§ course the necessary levy of war 
' offffamage contributions has pressed 
s his with some severity on many impecuni- 
The ous owners, but, looked at in a com- 
club prehensive manner, the cost, spread 
con-™ over the whole field of ownership, has 
nakem been reasonable. The benefits have 
emsqm een direct and indirect, and not 
andj merely have they made all the differ- 
neat ence to vast numbers of owners but 
nall-™ they have toned up the entire fabric 
com-g f national economy, the individual 
jargeq™ having experienced in his own pocket 
armsi™ the lively sense of a common effort 
saryg™ and a common Sacrifice. We need only 
ep amrecall the fears of property-owners, 
pigsm™ Just after the worst war damage had 
5 tof been inflicted, to realise what the 
rease(™ Spirited administration of war damage 



























































































akesi™# COMpensation has meant. Most re- 
pon markable, perhaps, is it that an 
expedient for which there was no 
precedent has proved workable from 
the very outset. 
ae MORE COUNTRY AUCTIONS 
mora” PSUE year 1943 has little to show 
ntrv, under the London heading. 
Com: PToprictary rooms that used to be well 
d to filled with bidders week by week 
athe tbrous! out the year have not been 
, not USed of all, and the very considerable 
1 thegg Voluins of transactions that have been, 
ne ing’ Micht have been, announced is 
that ™amiy ascribable to private treaty 
jd no Lov lon offices. Most of the hun- 
actor reds of farms that have changed 
serif Sands “ave done so locally under the 
o thalfe ammer. With an eye to their own 
ige olf @dvant.ge and the convenience of 
a full buy. ‘the vendors have mostly held 
» pr the o»-tions at market towns in the 
2ason-ge VICI of the farms. No account 
ly them Deec ec taken of country auctions of 
ractof/™ U'bar property, for these have been 
n hig @!mos” wholly of limited local interest 
. musty AN’ gether add no very remarkable 
What*mount to the entire aggregate. The 
jn onggg OD London transaction of any 


ing Mi 


: i ude definitely announced dur- 
smal 8 


© year concerned a Central 
ime ig Lor on site, the price of which was 
ack tq@™ Ver <72,000. In short, the bulk of 
speci the cusiness in 1943 has been in 
wherg st ulturalland. Nearly every county 
ir owl 8S contributed its share to this 
gus Sut, and not in one of them has 
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4 BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


there been any failure on the part of 
bidders. 


SOME FARM SALES 


ELDOM do the parties divulge the 
prices obtained at private bar- 
gaining, but there are means of 
arriving at an approximate estimate, 
and it may be said with confidence 
that at least £3,000,000 has been paid 
for agricultural land, as to the price 
of which there has been no real 
secrecy. One of the notable events, 
not by reason of extent of acreage but 
for its future use, was the sale of a 
Dorset freehold for the National Stud. 
Few large residential properties as 
such have been dealt with during 
1943, but that section of the market 
is quite lively and full of encourage- 
ment to would-be vendors. Again in 
1943 some of the best offers have been 
on behalf of executors, and the 
pressure of taxation has put many 
excellent lots into the market. The 
small residential freehold, of a few 
acres, continues to evoke plenty of 
enquiries. On the whole the course of 
the market in 1943 justifies a confident 
outlook towards the normal period 
which all hope is coming into view. 


BUILDING OUTLAY 

T a time when every phase of 

individual and corporate existence 
is subject to some form of control, it 
is not surprising that any review of 
real property in the last 12 months 
must inevitably take into account 
two or three other special factors. 
Notable among these is that of the 
control of building. Just as through- 
out the year there has been practically 
no demand for extensive powers to 
re-build prersises, there has been a 
general feeling that small repairs 
might profitably be permitted to a 
somewhat larger amount that £100. 
Too often the whole job of putting a 
house in order for habitation has been 
held up for the want of power to lay 
out a very trifling sum in excess of 
the arbitrary limit of £100. The for- 
malities of obtaining permission have 
been formidable. This is not due to 
any Official obstructiveness, for it 
may be said at once that the Regional 
Controllers of Civil Building under 
the Ministry of Works have taken a 
reasonable view of their duty, on the 
one hand towards the national effort 
(concentration of labour and materials 
for what may be broadly classified as 
offensive and defensive operations) 
and, on the other, tcwards the needs 
of house repairs. 


A CAUSE OF HESITATION 


OME relief has lately been pro- 
vided by an increase of the per- 
mitted sum, subject to the interven- 
tion and discretion of local authorities. 
It is no secret, however, that a good 
many owners have hesitated to consult 
the latter, from fear that those 
authorities might be more interested 
in the matter from the angle of 
billeting than of helping the owner to 
put his house in order. Still safeguards 
exist: for instance the regard that is 
to be paid to bona fide agreements of 
tenancy. All the same it may be 
suggested that the work of the 
Regional Controllers would be reduced 
and simplified by an all-round grant 
of power to spend up to £200 in any 
year. More materials and more labour 
are available than was the case until 
lately, and the more houses that are 
rendered ready for use the better, if 
only because the renovation of old 
houses will partly obviate the need for 
urgent construction of new ones. 
Another aspect of the matter is the 
welcome contribution that houses in 
occupation will make to local rates 
and Iinperial taxaticn receipts. 
ARBITER. 
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WHEN we search the skies, 
do not let us forget that not from 
that quarter alone come dangers 
that threaten the security of our 
there are the nearer 
everyday domestic risks threaten- 
ing the householder with losses 
and liabilities which may be far 
beyend his power to bear— 
unless he is amply protected. 


homes : 








NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Comprehensive Policy is 
renewed free for 12 months at 
the end of every fifth year if 
no claims have been made. 














Such protection is afforded by 
the HOUSEHOLDERS’ COM- 
PREHENSIVE POLICY of the 


* General,’ for it covers all risks 
and provides a security that none 


can afford to be without. En- 
quire about it to-day. 
The ‘General’ has paid 


more than £105,000,000 in claims 
and its assets exceed £24,000,000. 





GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Chief Offices : 

GENERAL BUILDINGS . PERTH - SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS » ALDWYCH « LONDON . W.C.2 
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Over half of all British cinemas 

are equipped with projection 

apparatus made by Kershaw. 

The cross and the sprocket 

form the heart of every 

Kershaw made projector and 
on the accurate manufacture of these parts depends 
the success of the whole. 


When you consider that every second 24 pictures are 
positioned, stopped and projected to the screen by 
these parts and that there are 90 feet of film passing 
through the machine every minute, you get some 
idea of the work which is done by the heart of the 
projector. 


This action demands a starting and stopping mechanism (A & B) to move 
the film forward one picture, and at the same time to hold that picture 
in exactly the right position whilst the ‘‘still’’ is projected to the screen. 
Since each picture is magnified from about the size of a postage stamp to 
the size of the picture you see on the screen, it will be fairly obvious that 
the degree of accuracy to which these parts are made must be extremely 
fine. 


And this accuracy must be maintained, for in a normal working year 
the heart of a Kershaw made projector will start and stop the film 
270,000,009 times ! 








A. KERSHAW & SONS LTD. 


LONDON AND LEEDS 











THE WINDAK SUIT IN USE . 





Electrical arteries 

circulate warmth to 

every part of the 

WINDAK flying suit 

(officially known as 

SUIT BUOYANT). 

Simpie press studs 

connect electric 

gloves and boots. A 

plug has only to be pushed into the plane’s supply socket 

for the whole outfit to function at once. Other WINDAK 
features are comfort, freedom of 
movement, ventilation, quick release, 
flotability, ample pocket room... . 


WINDAK Suits incorporate 
features covered by Irvin Patent 

, “S—" No. 407445 and others. 
oe BAXTER, WOODHOUSE & TAYLOR LTD. 
Queen's Buildings, Stockport, Cheshire. 
RRR 
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NEW BOOKS 





TWO BIOGRAPHIES. 


Dr. Coulton and Dr. Hensley Hensop 
Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. G. G. COULTON, who 
has written many books and 
delivered many lectures on 
life in medieval times, says 

in his autobiography Fourscore Years 
(Cambridge University Press, 21s.) 
that when you write to thank your 
hostess for a pleasant week-end you are 
writing history, and 
certainly one may 
hold this to be true 
when remembering 
with what eager- 
ness historians 
rummage in Eliza- 
bethan laundry 
books and household 
accounts. Dr. Hen- 
sley Henson, at one 
time Bishop of Here- 
ford and then of 
Durham, writes in 
Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, 
Vol. 2 (Oxford University Press, 21s.) : 
“The truth of history must be pain- 
fully gathered by the student from 
many sources. He may not wisely or 
safely ignore even such trivial testi- 
monies as those which are implicit in 
the record of an unimportant life.’’ 


LIGHT ON OUR TIMES 

Any autobiography is historically 
valuable; these two, now to be re- 
viewed, will, I am sure, have a deep 
and abiding importance for those who 
in the future wish to know what was 
being thought by men of alert mind 
and sensitive spirit living in our times. 
The authors are roughly of the same 
age. Dr. Coulton’s book deals with 
the whole of his life, Dr. Henson’s 
with the years from 1920 to 1939. 
The inner lives of the two men have 
not followed the same course. Each 
became in young manhood a priest 
of the Church of England. Dr. Henson 
became fourth in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and there was a moment 
when it looked as though he might 
reach the highest seat of all, or, if 
not that, become Archbishop of York. 
But since Dr. Lang seemed inevitable 
for Canterbury at the age of 64, it 
was not likely that Dr. Henson at 65 
would go to York. ‘Even our long- 
suffering parent, the Ecclesia Angli- 
cana, could hardly have sustained the 
spectacle of both Primates doddering 
together.’’ In that one phrase you 
have a perfect example of the frank- 
ness spilling over into sarcasm which 
has caused Dr. Henson to be feared 
as much as respected. 

Dr. Coulton’s career was different. 
Religious doubts afflicted him early, 
and it has been charged against him 
that much of his work ‘‘is not, to put 
it bluntly, history at all. It is an able 
and eloquent anti-clerical pamphlet 
on a colossal scale.”’ He retains a faith 
in immortality and in man’s being 
“an improving animal.’ I think he 
would approve of Jeremy Taylor’s 
words which Dr. Henson quotes as 
“eminently worth keeping in mind by 
Anglican Churchmen’”’: ‘It were 
better you inquired what your religion 
is than what your church is; for that 
which is a true religion to-day will be 
so to-morrow and for ever; but that 
which is a holy church to-day may be 
heretical at the next change or may 
betray her trust.’ 


When we begin Dr. Henson’s 
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FOURSCORE YEARS 
By Dr. G. G. Coulton 
(Cambridge University 


§ 
§ 
RETROSPECT OF AN § ™ 
UNIMPORTANT LIFE 9 2S to sit almos 
Volume II § 
By Dr. Hensley Henson § 
(Oxford University § 
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book, he is just leaving Hereforg for 
Durham. He had not bee: Bishop of 
Hereford for long, and his Oing there 
at all had caused no little « mtroversy 
a “heresy”’ cry having been raised 
against him. Now he is bound for the 
greatest of the bishoprics after London, 
at a moment when the years ahead are 
darkenec' with dis. 
asters nd noisy 
with controversy. 
In Dur) am he js 
to witness in its 
acutest form the 
unemplo ment that 


Press 2ls.) 


all the arth, and 
he was to earn 
some coprobrium 
because ie refused 
to show »1uch sym- 
pathy wth pallia- 
tions and preferred to point out the 
fundamental necessities of a cure, 
This is never a popular thing to do. 
At the Lambeth Conference of 192) 
and in all that argument which arose 
concerning the revision of the Prayer 
Book, he was to come sharply up 
against two difficult problems: tre. 
union with non-Episcopal churches 
and the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. 


A PESSIMIST 

Towards the end of it all he is to 
pen a phrase deeply tinged with 
pessimism and not accepting Dr 
Coulton’s unqualified view of man as 
an improving animal. ‘‘ Has the pace 
of moral progress been accelerated by 
Christianity? But this question 
assumes that there has been moral 
progress, an assumption that 1s 
obviously disputable, and which has 
in fact been vigorously disputed. Is 
not what we call moral progress more 
truly described as a_ shifting 0 
emphasis on the _ constituents 0! 
morality? In one age the stress 1s 
laid on purity: in another on ¢ruth 
in another on /Jiberyty: in another on 
charity. But the balance of virtues 
never preserved. The ascetics att 
hard as nails: the saints are als’ 
inquisitors: the theologians cat 
nothing for freedom: and_humati- 
tarians are free-thinking and licer 
tious.”’ 

Again he writes: “ Throughow! 
the centuries the jingling of the cos 
in Iscariot’s bag has been mot 
audible than the bitter weeping “ 
Peter, and Peter has been more often 
followed in his apostasy than in hs 
repentance. At least the wuiversality 
of Christian failure demonstrates tht 
folly of seeking some secular orderitt 
of Christ’s religion which shall guarat 
tee it against hypocrisy. Whatevet 
spiritual triumphs have been gaite 
by the Gospel must always be seen” 
a setting of scandal. Warnings agaill® 
‘filthy lucre’ were needed even in tht 
first days.’’ And these dark moods 
came long before the breakdown of t 
whole structure which now surrounds 
us. 
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Throughout the book ‘here is 4 


caustic frankness concer ing ye 
author’s fellow-bishops. In the Lat 
beth Conference of 1920 he int 
“neither intelligence nor a 
impressive,” and that “the dish 
are, for the most part, timor 








creatures.”’ When it comes to a 
questior of disendowment, ‘‘the 
\ women will have something to say to 
y: that!” fhe spectacle of ‘the wary 
© BB scot,” «> he calls Dr. Lang, as Arch- 
pishop » Canterbury, seems to afford 
on him pet tual secret pleasure. “‘ Lang’s 
oration in Canterbury Cathedral 
yester 7 Was, Of course, very elo- 
quent, id expressed in ample terms 
| for of son. ous platitude, which could 
P of neither vake criticism in the hearers, 
here fag nor D obligations on the orator. 
arsy MHe ks of the Archbishop as 
ised “enjc ng the Papacy’ with a ven- 
- the Ig geanc' and says later He is a born 
don mg actor, id has the actor’s eye for 
effect 


1 are 
dis B pist CTION OF REFUSING 
Oisy 


. Ff is as frank with himself as 
Ersy, 


oe with vers. When there seems a 
its ay chan’ hat he may be offered York, 
the Manewr 3: “Why, then, should I wish 

that Mt? Je this great See? But do I 

most wish .? I think that I desire the 
and distir ion of refusing a Primacy, and, 

arn perh: >s, I resent the loss cf conse- 
rium fag duet which my being passed over 
used DUS 1eeds involve. The first is mere 
sym. MAD: the last is probably slight 
illia. BOD —TeMsitory. It is humiliating that 

+ the the unreal and unwarranted chatter 

cure. oD ’Spapers and ‘Society should be 

» do able to affect one’s mind.’”’ 

1920 in the matter of Church re-union 


arose all Dr. Henson’s efforts were fruitless; 

raver Menor did he carry his fellow bishops 

y w with him after the revised Prayer 

re- [EBook had twice been rejected by the 

rches | House of Commons. He was earnest 

the {Jin his advocacy of the “‘right of the 

spiritual society’’ and did not see how 

this could consist with the right of 

the State to intervene, to ban, in 

is to Mecclesiastical matters. For this reason 

with he would have pressed, at that point, 

Dr. Mdisestablishment as a cutting of the 
an a3 Mknot. 


1 sa The historian of the future will 
ed by Bote the author’s phrase: ‘‘How 
stion Mioften did one hear it said by educated 
moral men and women, ‘I only wish we had 
¥ “2 Hitler or a Mussolini in this coun- 
; F try,’”’ but against this he gives due 
am weight to ‘‘the public danger implicit 


in lack of discipline, and in the com- 
8 : lacent isolationism which assumed 
4 i hat the British Empire could safely 
ruth gnore the course and character of 
or 08 European politics.”” He did not himself 
nah: puffer from this illusion and spoke 

orthrightly in the House of Lords 


‘ ye pbout Italian aggression in Abyssinia. 
re Vhen he sat down Lord Midleton 
ual passed him a note of congratulation 
tice the speech, saying that many of 
he Lords felt “‘a real regret that, if 
ighout t changed their conviction, they could 
soil hardly under present conditions let it 
: ae hange their votes.”” All that is 
of Meeplcit in that extraordinary con- 
Ing  Bessi 








\ is worth analysis. 


PRE-WAR GERMANY 
have said enough to indicate 
“1s is a book of profound signifi- 
both because of its intrinsic 
and because of its author’s 
itative position; and I must 
»w to Dr. Coulton, whose book 
for himself alone. It gives us 
icture of life in a little town-— 
Lynn—80 years ago; shows 
author’s life in public schools 
5 pupil and master; tells us 
ung of the inside of a ‘“‘cram- 
establishment where he worked 
'y years; and traces the stages 
ious doubt and recantation. 


e find ke Dr. Henson, Dr. Coulton 
oratotl ore aware than most of his 
bishe's ~-countrymen of the importance 
saat “Ae course and character of 

Dean politics.” He has these 


> often 
in his 
rsality 
tes the 
rdering 
yyarall 
hatever 
gained 
seen I! 
agains 
1 in the 
moods 
n of the 
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stories of Germany in the days before 
the Boer War. One concerns Bunsen, 
‘‘oreatest of living chemists,’ then 
nearly 80 years old. ‘“‘He was a 
Liberal in politics, anti-Bismarckian, 
and as little of a militarist, probably, 
as any of his class.”” Just at the time 
when William II had become Kaiser, 
a friend of Coulton’s was discussing 
him with a group of Germans. He 
remarked: ‘He is said to be rather 
bellicose in his disposition,’ and 
Bunsen ‘‘came down like a knife,” 
shouting ‘‘Why on earth shouldn’t 
he be, so long as he has the grit 
for it?”’ 


‘*WAR! WAR!’’ 


This same friend, speaking at the 
Anglo-American Club in Berlin, pro- 
posed the toast of the German Army. 
He said: “‘A few years ago your Army 
covered itself with imperishable 
laurels on the fields of France: let 
us now hope that Germany will enjoy 
many years of peace and prosperity.”’ 
There was an immediate outcry from 
all the Germans in uniform: ‘No! 
War, war!” and “the civilians only 
looked down their noses.” 


About this time a German friend 
said to Dr. Coulton, who was at 
Heidelberg : ‘‘In the nature of things, 
we can hardly expect that our two 
nations will go on indefinitely without 
any serious quarrel. What, then, will 
happen to you, who have not one 
soldier to our ten?” 


In view of experiences of this 
sort, Dr. Coulton became an ardent 
advocate of compulsory military 
service. He gave much time and 
effort to studying the system, in 
Switzerland particularly. He con- 
ducted for many years a campaign 
against Pacifism, and anyone who 
wishes to know what relentless opposi- 
tion and massive inertia such a 
campaign met with in England could 
hardly do better than study the facts 
here. 


Dr. Hensley Henson was once 
annoyed by a “groupist”’ curate who 
seemed to think he had much to teach 
his bishop. Perhaps youth, will never 
overcome its sense of having a mission 
to galvanise age; but since (even in 
the matter of years) the greater 
includes the less, youth might with 
advantage look into these two books. 
There is the bloom of many young 
grapes in a glass of vintage wine. 


~ 





BOOK for children by Walter 

de la Mare is a matter of con- 
siderable interest, for there is no one 
else who writes with the same haunt- 
ing sense of a strange and rather 
terrible reality, of fairies and magic. 
Some of his stories may be a little 
frightening for some young readers, 
but for those who are nct frightened 
and for their elders The Magic Jacket 
(Faber, 3s. 6d.) is something of quite 
out-of-the-way attraction. The name 
story would be sheer delight for any 
child, and so would Dick and the 
Beanstalk. Miss Jemima, with its 
lovely terrifying fairy in the church- 
yard, and its naughty—but very 
justifiably naughty—small heroine, is 
a little breath-taking in its mingling 
of queer cold beauty and familiar kind- 
ness. The Riddle, the shortest story 
in the book, of a family of orphan 
children who one by one climbed into 
the big old chest in their grand- 
mother’s attic and disappeared, per- 
fect as it is, makes even a grown-up 
heart beat a little faster. The truth 
is that the stories in this collection are 
poetry in disguise, very individual 
poetry too, very representative of 
their author and quite unforgettable. 

























Waar is Inner Cleanliness 
and what are its benefits ? Can 
anyone have it? Ina few words, 
Inner Cleanliness is the state of - 

being clean inside, so that the stomach 

liver and bowels can work in the healthy 

natural way. Inner Cleanliness is not 

a blessing reserved for the favoured few. Every 
normal person can enjoy it. 


Inner Cleanliness is simplicity  itsell. 





Just take a purifying glass of Andrews 
4 Steps to regularly, not necessarily every day, but 
Inner Cleanliness whenever your internal workings show a 
genet... Aadeows cleans tendency to err. As you drink your 
d Fe f es the “1 Andrews you can actually feel its cleansing 

a d poem oo oon effect on the tongue, mouth and palate. 

NEXT .. Andrews settles As the cooling, effervescing draught 
the stomach and corrects makes its way through your system, it 
acidity, the chief cause of settles the stomach, tones up the liver and 
indigesiion. clears the — ges aoe 

poisons removed, the little ills of life are 
bee ny. a Pee checked before they get a chance to take 
biliousness. hold. 

FINALLY .. To complete Remember, it is much easier to keep 
your Inner Cleanliness well than to get back lost health. Let 
Andrews gently clears the Inner Cleanliness with Andrews be the 
bowels. It sweeps away health rule for all your family. Even 
trouble-making poisons, children take their “ Andy’s” occasionally. 
relieves Constipation, and It keeps little insides sweet and clean and 
purifies the blood. guards against tummy upsets. 


Family size tin 2/- Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 


When days are cold many prefer 
N D REW Andrews with the chill off 
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PERFECT PICK-ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 
CAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH 
Made 
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BERKELEY STREET 
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Wl Dancing Every Evening 
RESTAURANT - GRILL ROOM (Sundays excepted) 
SNACK BAR to 
MODERN AMERICAN’ BAR JACK JACKSON 
TELEPHONE 
MAYFAIR 7777 AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
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XPECTANT mothers will find as pretty and cheerful 
clothes in the ranges of maternity styles as in the other 
collections. Colours are bright and youthful and the 
clothes are smart as well as practical. They can be worn 

after baby comes, as well as before—most necessary with the 
coupon shortage to cope with. Perhaps the most popular style 
of all is the two-piece dress with a hip-length jacket top that 
can be worn either tucked in at the waist or over the skirt as 
a kind of peasant blouse. This is yoked and padded on the 
shoulders so that it takes the lines of a boxy jacket. Sometimes 
these dresses are in wool crépe, sometimes in marocain, sometimes 
in print, sometimes in a combination of plain and print. Tor 
spring, they are being shown as well in grey worsted with a 
spic and span white sharkskin turn-down collar. The plain 
marocains or woollens with flowered or spot collars, cuffs and 
pocket flaps are easy to ring the changes on. One of these jumper 
suits in wool and an additional flowered blouse will see one 
through most occasions. The top is smocked, gathered or knife- 
pleated below the shoulder yoke. Skirts expand easily hook by 
hook so they can be worn all through and afterwards make a 
smart straight skirt again. Odd skirts of all kinds in worsted 
and tweed, also in plain marocains, are made on the same 
principle and there are all kinds of jackets and smocks to go 
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Wh THE YOUNG MOTH 





1943 


(Left) Housecoat with 
wide wrap-over that is 
completely reversible. 
The crepe side is all 
spot and the thin wool 
side then makes the 
turnback cuffs. Deben- 
ham and Freebody 


(Right) Dress and 
jacket in navy wool 
and spot crepe. The 
apron front and side 
fastening are easy to 
adjust and easy to get in 
and out of. The back 
is all navy. Walpole 


(Below) Jumper suit, 
made in either thin 
wool, print or maro- 
cain, as it is here, in 
blue with lame stripes 
and bows. The jumper 
can be worn outside ; 
the skirt expands by 
hooks. Debenham and 
Freebody 
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Proof of 
any Biscuit 
is in the 


Eating! 


WESTON 
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Specially prepared by Abdulla for all lovers 


sees Please Helps»: 
THE SOLDIERS’ : 
SAILORS’ AND =: 
AIRMEN’S : 
FAMILIES ASSOC. = 
by sending a donation : 
to 247 Regent St.. = 
W.r : 
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of the American style cigarette 


FIFTH AVENUE 
20 for 214 


173, New Bond Street, W.1. 
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with them. The novelty in 
these two-piece dresses _ is 
the ones in printed wool. The 
design is lightly traced in 
black on a jade, coral or deep 
blue ground and the front of 
the jumper is entirely knife- 
pleated. Sleeves are long and 
fasten to a wristband. 

One-piece frocks gener- 
ally show a gathered apron 
effect in front and cross over 
underneath, so that they can 
be adjusted easily; or they 
fasten to one side with a panel 
of print or spot inlet down the 
front that keeps a straight 
line that is slimming. One 
of the best sellers is the navy 
frock with short sleeves and 
apron of white and navy spot 
crépe de Chine. This has a 
jacket to match and the two 
make a useful outfit. A thin 
woollen dress with long sleeves has a panel effect in front in flowered 
crépe that makes it look like a coat worn over a print dress. 

A maternity coat-frock has been designed on the lines of an American 
Air Force jacket with two deep pleats running right down the back as 
a panel with graduated double fullness over the waist and hips. This is 
smart in navy with fresh white touches at the neck. A short-sleeved 
wool and Angora dress with a gathered dirndl skirt, a cross-over front 
and a pin-striped rayon vest is fresh and spring-like, and the rather 
bunchy skirt attractive. A benevolent Board of Trade makes up the 
coupon value to the makers; so materialis not skimped anywhere. The 
mother has to give up the same seven or eleven coupons as anyone else 
for a dress. She gets her belt made free of coupons. The shops ask me 
to advise ordering as soon as possible, as, though certain workpeople 
and materials are reserved for this purpose, delay is inevitable, and as 
much time as possible needed in depleted workrooms, already working 
overtime. The best selling colour for all these maternity clothes is a 
bright clear blue, but coral and jade green are shown a great deal, 
especially for crépes polka-dotted with white. 


LL the collections contain hip-length box jackets in 'fleecy woollens 
that are perfect for the young mother both before and after baby 
comes. These are made with padded shoulders, turndown collars and 
pockets with flaps like a pillar-box. There are also, in all the shops, plenty 
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A posture in one of the excellent post- 
Arden. 


This by a series of leg extensions: strengthens the abdominal 
muscles 
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of housecoats that are exe 
cellent value for coupons, Th 
thin wool wrap-around onegy 
lined with print are cosy an 
attractive; so are the tailore 
woollens piped or corded wit 

cherry, emerald or royal bly 
and buttoning all down the 
front. Shoes are easy, as most 

of the present-day laced shoed 
with their low heels made fog! 
hard work and walking ard 
right, and there are plenty off 
attractive ones from wich tq. 
choose. | 


Experts have pl ned a 
layette which spends the 6m 
coupons allowed for = new 


baby in the best possi!) 
This is their sugg:s 
taken from a leat 
Getting Ready for Bidy 
by the Board of Tre J 
full of ideas for reno. 2 
making over old clothes and advice on war-time nursery e711 
Their layette includes: 4-5 gowns in a material that can be 
day and night, 22-24 ins. long, taking up to 14% yds. 36-in. 
each; 4 vests (woven or knitted); 3 matinée jackets (2 oz. wo 
3 pairs bootees taking 2 oz. wool; 2 medium-sized shawls (ab: 
of wool each); Turkish towelling napkins; muslin napkins. ; 
After the baby comes, and if the doctor approves, a course of 
exercises is an excellent way of helping to bring the figure back a 
normal. Elizabeth Arden has, on medical advice, devised an e-cellents 
scheme for these post-natal exercises that begin gently and woi 
a more vigorous routine. Deep breathing helps to revitalise t 
stream through increased oxidisation. Leg exercises sticngthen 
abdominal muscles; by leverage the lumbar regions of the back are 
strengthened, and 10 minutes a day is well spent on a rotation of these 
simple exercises. We have photographed one position in a stretch andj 
tuck-in exercise for the legs. This is the way it goes: Lie on back, 
knees bent, feet on floor, close to body, hands on shoulders, elbowsj] 
close to sides, shoulders flat. Waistline portion of the spine should be} 
pressed flat against floor. Lift end of spine from floor, pull abdomen| 
in, extend knees, sliding feet along floor; be sure to keep abdomen 
in and back flat on floor until knees are entirely straight. Relax. 
To resume first position walk feet backward on mat. Repeat entire 
exercise five times. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


ways 
1 list 
called 
, issued 
that ij 
ng andl 
pmenty 
sed byp 
materia 
each) § 
t 8 oz 


natal exercises devised by Elizabeth 


< up toy 
blood 















ACROSS. : 
Inflicters of capital punishment from time to] 





Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 727, COUNTRY LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, January 6, 1944. 


NoTE.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 
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Name 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


. . . and with the fruits of Victory, 
Sauce Melba—which made Péche 
Melba famous. 


Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 726. y 
appeared in the issue of December 24, will be announced next 
ACROSS.—1, Fashions; 5, Aspect; 9, Renovate; 
Entangle; 12, Sleeve; 14, Pronouncer; 18, Toilet soap; 22, Opened; 
23, Well worn; 24, Nestle; 25, Abnegate; 26, Yields; 27, Defender. 
DOWN.—1, Farmer; 2, Senate; 3, Invent; 4, Nettle-rash; 6, Settle up; 
7, Eminence; 8, The Heart; 13, Unnameable; 15, Attorney; 16, Licensee; 
17, Revealed; 19, Allege; 20, Dotard; 21, Endear. 


The winner of this Orossword. the clues of which 


10, Attire; 11, 








CROSSWORD No. 727 . 





time (7) 
4. He should always try to be at the top of his 
form (7 
9. What people hope to be at all stages (11) 
. Colour (4) 
. Done by a sempstress (4) 
. They penetrate the hills (7) 
. A beastly passenger in 18 (6) ; 
. This guard was a sovereign remedy for 
intruders (6) 
. He lets in newcomers (6) 
. Do a turn (6) oa 
. The unwhipped child is proverbially this (6) 
. Despite his name his burdens must make him 
warm (6) 
. Mix us tonic (7) 
. Peas turned round in church (4) 
. Almost vague complaint (4) 
. Extremely well (11) 





























32. Satisfied: not confused with a cent (7) 
33. A box—for the postman, perhaps (7) 












DOWN. 


. He’s likely to have a row (7) 

. Crooked inclination (4) 

. Woebegone (6) 

To be cold as this is to be half ill (6) 

In low estate (4) " 

Cause of women shoppers’ pulling together (/) 

Here, however, you can generally sit down as 
well (5) 

. Where engineers find the works (11) 

. Do its practitioners only go skin-deep? (I!) 

. Grandma liked a change in the set, lass (7) 

. A nautical instrument made from sa he 

7 








GOI. Un G9 Bo 














(7) 

. Ireland’s constant wrath (3) 

. Reconnaissance flights were made 
deck (3) 

. There are three in the realm (7) 

. An actor’s 33 (7) 

. Carrier of the soup (6) 

. Elevator of a man’s standing (5) 

. Jack Horner’s eating-place (6) 

. Way of the chucker-out (4) 

. Expression in Alaska (4) 


from its 











——— 











The winner of Crossword No. 725 is 






Mr. A. Norman Rogers, 
23, Upper Richmond Road, 
East Putney, S.W.15. 
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vis imperative 


Fuel economy 
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QMQx 
ett 
ANN 


SAS 
SG[EeaM 
DOO nN 
Wht 


© Sacrifices must be made that 


the flow of essential produc- 


4 tion will not be interrupted. 
“ AA joy 
to behold! \\uatcnnun 
PAROZONED a 
-INENS AND It is imperative now to buy only 
COTTONS necessary replacements. Bed linens, 
tablecloths, towels, all household 
: linens and cottons, must last as long 
SY as possible. You want them to look 
bas) «= White as snow right to the very end. And 
hea ~=—stthey will if you use Parozone. Without 
boiling—which uses up vital fuel—they will 
emerge from their Parozone cold water soaking dazzlingly 
w ite, radiantly fresh, peace-time standards of perfection. 
FROM YOUR sessile q 
GROCER OR "¥ 
STORE 


Don't blame your suppliers 
f you can't get all the 
Parozone you want. Bear 
with us, please... we are 
joing everything possible 


S heinnate” aaatee. Makes Linens and Cottons Snow-white ROS S$ i & 
PAROZONE for MUSTARD GAS Parozone should be applied, full 


strength, tu affected parts, left one 


vy two minutes and then washed off. It must be applied immediately, or within five minutes. 
Parozone must not be applied near the eyes. 


MOCK TURTLE’ VEGETABLE* MEAT* MULLIGATAWNY * CONSOMME 


(- 9 ~\ 
LAMB'S 
FINE OLD NAVY RUM 






























































THE TAO CLINIC 
STO 
— ee ee SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


ae Permanently destroyed by 
‘oO cu ; ' advanced Electrolysis. 75 
T YOUR NEW SUIT IN \ hairs destroyed for 10/6, a 


20-minute sitting. Each 


treated singly. No a 
ring. Practically painless. 
‘ INHALANT \, Moles and warts success- 
. OP } C fully removed. 
Xy | ; 





1. Medically 
For the safe, quick and pleasant approved. Consultations 


free by appointment, 

fs when a frank and honest 

relief of Colds and Catarrh diagnosis of each case 
will be given. 


Breathe the Vapour 
SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 


Appointments accepted 
Of all Chemists 2/3 for Saturday atiernoons 
WEARING CLOTH 


, Phone - - - KEN 9055 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Lid., Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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I, ie allack leday — On The brad, roul} 
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